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SAFEGUARDING OF THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 

BY LEGISLATION. 


By William D. McNulty. 


Only within a comparatively short 
period has it been recognized among civil- 
ized communities that the working classes 
have rights that must be respected and 
safeguarded as jealously as those of em- 
ployers of labor. Formerly the law took 
cognizance only of the employer, and the 
employe had no legal status. 

A change in public feeling has been for 
many years at work. The employers* lia- 
bility legislation in England for example, 
in its successive stages, has brought about 
conditions that would have been deemed 
impossible a few decades ago. The labor 
party in the British House of Commons 
is an outward and visible sign of the im- 
mense power that the workingmen now 
wield. Their interests are in the hands 
of representatives who have sprung from 
their own class and who know their 
needs, instead of, as in the past, by mem- 
bers who had little knowledge of, and no 
sympathy with, labor’s conditions and as- 
pirations. 

The most civilized nations of the world 
are discovering that the prosperity of 
their country depends not alone on the 
conquest of territory, not on great finan- 
cial schemes, not on the size and efficiency 
of their armies and navies, but most of 
all on the condition of their working 
classes, who are the foundation of their 
properity, both at home and abroad. 

Not only has the State come to consider 
the working man as one of its most valu- 
able assets, but society at large now recog^ 
nizes him as an important factor in the 
affairs of nations. A separate branch of 
the government serves him; he is elected 
to office, and the labor vote, both here 
and abroad, is an acknowledged strength 
in politics, so much so that men in high 
places have to respect the laborer’s rights 
and value his power. 


THE EARLY CONDITIONS OF THE WORKING- 
MAN. 

The earliest relation of labor to capital 
was that of slavery, when men wfere 
bought and sold, and wages meant simply 
subsistence. Among the ancient civiliza- 
tions all trade and mechanical work was 
considered degrading to a freeman, and 
only that trade was permissible which 
was carried on in foreign lands and 
through corporations. There was no di- 
vision into land, labor and capital, as 
there is today. The man who owned the 
land owned the slaves who worked on it, 
and regarded as beneath his notice any- 
thing that dealt with labor. 

When the working man was a slave, his 
years of labor were few, for his health and 
strength were not spared, and if he lived 
until he became usless, which did not 
happen often, he was generally put out 
of the way as being of no further vlaue 
to his master and therefore not worth 
feeding. 

The second position of labor was that 
of serfdom, which condition was little 
better than slavery, although the serf 
was sold with the land on which he was 
born and could not be separated from it. 
He was, however, just as much the prop- 
erty of his master as was the slave. Serf- 
dom became extinct in England in 1660, 
but was not abolished in Russia until 
1861. 

As slavery gradually died out in Eu- 
rope, owing largely to the influence of 
Christianity, a wage was paid to the 
worker, but his social condition was such 
that many preferred to beg or rob in 
order to live, rather than work, and the 
very name “proletary,” which the Ro- 
mans applied to wage earners, became, a 
term of contempt, and is used even to 
this day as such in reference to the very 
lowest classes of society, whereas its true 
meaning is to designate “that class of 
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people who depend solely upon their 
physical labor for support.” 

The wage earner was the third step in 
the progress of the working man. The 
condition of the free wage earner of the 
agricultural class was no better, in fact 
it was often worse, than the slave or the 
serf. The latter was at least always sure 
of shelter, food and clothing at his mas- 
ter’s expense, but the wage earner had 
to provide everything for himself and 
his family, by long hours of labor and at 
a miserable pittance which was so inade- 
quate for his needs that his children were 
forced to begin their life of toil when 
they were little more than infants, in 
order that they might be fed. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM AXD ITS RESULTS. 

With the invention of machinery, hand- 
icraft was displaced by the factory, which 
may be said to date from 1746. The evils 
following the first stages of this change 
were unsanitary homes and crowded 
buildings, trades dangerous to health and 
life, overwork and low wages. 

Education under such conditions was 
hardly to be thought of, for few of these 
young workers possessed the courage or 
the constitution that was needed to give 
attention to studies after their day’s work 
was done. A most striking exception, 
perhaps, was that of Dr. David Living- 
stone, the great misisonary and explorer, 
w^ho was the first white man to penetrate 
the wilds of Africa, where others now can 
travel with, comfort and safety, either for 
Imsiness or pleasure. David Livingstone 
worked sometimes sixteen hours a day in 
a cotton mill, and found time to learn 
Latin and to study the classics with such 
little help as a sympathetic village school- 
master could give him at intervals. 

The conditions that existed at this time 
diffei'ed little from those of the slave of 
earlier times; and as slavery has been 
blamed for the decay of Greece and Rome, 
Bneiand, always on the lookout for her 
interests, awoke to this fact, rather slowlv 
perhaps, but still she led the way for 
others to follow. 

Then came a reaction on the part of so- 
ciety. which had thus learned, rather tard- 
ily, that it could not afford to sacrifice 
its 'Women and children bv means of long 
hours of work, and as the true state of 
the working classes became knowm to 
those in power, effective measures were 
soon taken to improve it. 

In 1802 an epidemic broke out in Man- 
chester, England, in which the children 
and young persons of both sexes who 
worked in factories fell victims in such 
numbers that an investigation was made 
to discover why the disease made such 
tavages among these particular classes. 
It was found that their hours of work 
were so long that they were debilitated 
by constant confinement in unsanitary 
buildings where absolutely no provision 
was made for the preservation of health. 


The rooms were low, badly lighted and 
insufficiently ventilated and overcrowded, 
and as a consequence those who practic- 
ally lived in this atmosphere were ripe 
for disease. 

THE BEGINNING OF LEGISLATOIN. 

The result of this investigation was an 
Act of Parliament which provided for the 
health and morals of apprentices em- 
ployed in mills and factories. Sanitary 
conditions were enforced, the hours of 
labor reduced to twelve, no work whatso- 
ever being allowed in factories from nine 
at night until six in the morning. This 
act also placed the limit at which a child 
was permitted by law to begin work at 
nine years, with one and a half hours for 
meals deducted from the twieve, for all 
children between the ages of nine and 
sixteen. 

This may not seem a very great im- 
provement to us today, but it must be 
borne in mind that until 1802 children as 
young as fi.ve years were employed as 
helpers in factories; and the twelve-hour 
day came as a boon and a blessing to the 
toilers who had been accustomed to spend 
fourteen, sixteen and even eighteen hours 
a day in ill-ventilated, unclean factories, 
with no special rate of wages for over- 
time. 

A hundred years ago the working man 
was considered something less than a 
horse, for it cost nothing to replace him 
when he dropped dead. Like a horse 
hitched to a wagon, he was expefcted to 
jog along, looking neither to the right 
nor the left, with no voice to protest 
against the will of the employer, and no 
right to lay down his burden when It be- 
came too heavy for him. 

The act of 1802 was the first step to- 
wards a change in conditions. This was 
followed by the Saturday half holiday, 
which was introduced in 1825, and since 
that date so many acts for the better- 
ment of the working classes have been 
n?issed, both abroad and in the ITnited 
States, that the working man has gi-ami- 
ally evolved from a creature without any 
rights or privileges beyond those which 
his master might choose to grant him, to 
a being of such importance that the state 

taken him under its protection and 
dictates to the employer the terms upon 
which his services may be procured. 

As a result, we have a race of healthy, 
hardy, happy men, with comfortable 
homes and well-grown children, who, be- 
fore entering factories or workshops, 
have had every opportunity of a good ele- 
mentary education given them by the 
state, and when employed provision is 
made for the preseravtion of their health, 
safety and morals. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND LEGISLATION. 

It is a notable fact that throughout all 
this legislation there^^has been no move- 
meot on the part of society to protect its 
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working men. The thetory seems to have 
been held over from the common law that 
they were strong enough to care for them- 
selves and that only the industrially weak 
should be protected. The story of bet- 
tered conditions, shortened hours and op- 
portunities for self-improvement is one 
which has been written by their own 
hands. Usually these advances have been 
made through the organizations known 
as labor unions. They have been some- 
times aided by society, sometimes by 
well-meaning employers, and at other 
times by enthusiastic reformers; but the 
advances and improvements have been 
successful mainly because of the organ- 
ization of the workmen themselves. 

There has been, at times, bitter oppo- 
sition to these organizations on the part 
of the public, principally on account of 
the inconvenience sometimes caused by a 
shortage of coal or of men to operate the 
cars necessary to transport the business 
IJortion of the community to and from 
home, or of other inconveniences. 

The public is now better informed con- 
cerning the objects and methods of labor 
organizations, and therefore more in- 
cited to regard and sympathize with the 
principles that are being established than 
to think only of personal inconveniences. 

MORE LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

A law regulating the compensation of 
workmen for accidents occurring while 
working for their employers has become 
increasingly necessary on account of the 
universal use of machinery. In the days 
of hand work, hand-turned machines, 
manufacturers on a small scale were 
many in every branch of industry then 
known. Each man would employ from 
one to, perhaps, half a dozen helpers, 
including apprentices. Many industries, 
such as spinning, weaving, shoemaking, 
bookbinding, and even printing, were 
practiced in the homes of the workers, 
where there was neither risk nor detri- 
ment to health. There was, therefore, no 
need for the state to step in and enforce 
its protection on these people. 

But as soon as machines were made 
that could be worked on a larger scale, 
by horse or water power, the overcrowd- 
ing of factories and workshops began, 
and with the invention of steam, new dan- 
gers arose. Then the introduction of 
electrical machinery continued to increase 
the dangers to an alarming extent, until 
accidents were so frequent among work- 
ing men that measures for their safe- 
guarding by the state were considered 
peremptory. 

These accidents are due mainly to the 
negligence, indifference or greed of em- 
ployers, who do not count the workman 
as an asset of any value, and take no 
precaution either for his safety or his 
health. 


WORKINGMAN’S INSURANCE AND COMPEN- 
SATION. 

The attempt to meet this situation was 
first begun in Germany, where acts in- 
suring the lives and safety of workmen 
by insurance have been more in force 
since 1848. Acts were passed by England 
in 1897; France, Italy and Denmark, 
1898; Switzerland, 1899; Spain, 1900; 
Holland, 1901; and Belgium, 1903. These 
measures have been extended by amend- 
ment until they now apply to nearly all 
industries and to nearly all injuries re- 
ceived in the course of employment. 

There is considerable detail to these 
various acts, to prevent any workman from 
obtaining compensation who is not de- 
serving of it, and usually payment is 
made according to wages earned, and in 
case of death, according to the degree in 
which the dead man’s family was depend- 
ent upon him. 

The United States has been slow in 
taking up the question of compensation 
for injury to the working classes, that 
has made such onward strides of progress 
in the legislative enactments of recent 
years in England and other European 
countries, but the New York State Com- 
pensation Act, now before Governor 
Hughes, is a notable step in the direction 
of due and proper recognition of the 
workman’s right to be protected in his 
employment and his family safeguarded 
in case of accident. 

The New York act applies to a special 
list of extra-hazardous employments, such 
as railroading, structural work, electrical 
work, and similar employments. The act 
does not take away any existing rights, 
hut gives to the workman injured through 
the negligence of his employer or of any 
superintendent, foreman or fellow ser- 
vant or through the risk of his trade, a 
right to one-half wages from his employer 
during disability, up to eight years, and 
provides for the payment to the depend- 
ents of a workman killed while perform- 
ing his work a sum equal to his wages 
for four years, with a maximum limit of 
three thousand dollars. This introduces 
the principle that the “risks of the trade’’ 
should be shared between the workman 
and the employer, and not borne by the 
workman alone, as under our existing 
employers’ liability laws. 

This act is the work of a special com- 
mission created last year by the legisla- 
ture of New York, consisting of three 
senators, five assemblymen and five citi- 
zens appointed by the Governor. Oom- 
misisons were also appointed in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin to study the subject 
and report on a system of compensation. 
These three state commissions held a 
joint meeting at Atlantic City in July, 
1909, meeting other experts, and their re- 
ports to their respective legislatures are 
very instructive memorandums on the 
plan of compensation to employes. 
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Other states have dealt with the subject 
in a less comprehensive? manner. Some 
acts have been of an optional character. 
Massachusetts last year extended her 1908 
act, permitting employers and employes 
to contract for compensation for liability, 
and thus relieve the employers from their 
common law liability. 

Montaina has established a state acci- 
dent insurance and a total permanent dis- 
ability fund for the coal miners and em- 
ployes at coal washers. The Montana act 
was the first legislative provision in the 
United States to make the payment of 
trade hazards in private employment a 
state matter. This law does not go into 
effect until October 1, 1910, and has not 
been passed upon by its courts. It has 
received the hearty support of organized 
labor in that state. , 

THE OBJECTIONS TO AMENDING THE EMPLOY- 
ERS’ LIABTLITY ACTS. 

Many states have provided for amend- 
ments to the present employers’ liability 
law, rather than substitute an entirely 
new plan for it, such as compensation or 
insurance. Legislative enactments have 
been urged to abrogate the doctrine of 
contributory negligence and the assump- 
tion of risk, as well as the fellow-servant 
doctrine. There are, however, objections 
of considerable weight to this course. 

In this country we are bound by con- 
stitutional restrictions. In addition to 
the Federal Constitution, with its Bills of 
Rights, and the Fourteenth Amendment 
guaranteeing the freedom of contract, the 
equal protection of the laws, and absolute 
protection to property, we have a written 
Constitution in each state, and all of 
these constituents contain provisions 
which will affect the decisions of their 
respective courts. If an act were passed 
increasing the employers’ liability, there 
is reason to fear that the courts of some 
states at least might hold such acts to be 
an interference with the freedom of con- 
tract, the equal protection of the laws, 
or even a taking of private proptrty. 

In Nebraska, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land acts dealing with this problem have 
been passed, only to be declared unconsti- 
tutional when brought to the attention of 
their respective courts. 

THE ORTECTIONS OFFERED TO THE COMPEN- 
SATION PLAN. 

The opponents of the plan of compen- 
sation urge that it is open to the possible 
constitutional objection that it is in vio- 
lation of the right to trial by jury. They 
urge that while the present system causes 
hardship, hardship does not always mean 
injustice and is, moreoevr, not cured by 
removing it from one person and impos- 
ing it upon another. While they admit 
that the employer might, and probaly 
would, in most cases, shift the burden to 
the consuming public, they question the 
justice of shifting it in this manner, and 


point to this as an instance of the present- 
day tendency of the special interests to 
place more and more burdens upon the 
unorganized public. 

One of the principal objects of such 
laws is to decrease litigation, with its at- 
tendant economic waste. While it is un- 
questionable that this law will eventually 
bring about this result, still it is inevit- 
able that for a time there will be litiga- 
tion over the interpretation of the act it- 
self, its scope and meaning, and the con- 
struction to be placed upon the new 
terms which it employs. This condition 
naturally follows from the American sys- 
tem of constitutional government and the 
political division into co-ordinate states, 
each with its own system of courts and 
laws. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE COMPENSATION 
PLAN. 

On the other hand, such laws have met 
with the approval of all classes in every 
country that has adopted them, after they 
have been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to allow of their results 
to become apparent. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any 
spirit of socialism underlies the demand 
for the compensation act, as has been 
declared by many opponents of the meas- 
ure. It simply places upon the employer 
the liability of protecting the lives and 
the safety of his employes, and will like- 
wise be the means of enforcing the work- 
men of all trades and callings to take 
more precautions themselves and to exer- 
cise more thoughtfulness in the perform- 
ance of their duties, for injuries that are 
self-inflicted will debar them from the 
right of compensation. 

The appalling number of injuries and 
deaths among the working classes which 
occur every year in the United States, and 
which it has been estimated exceeds in 
one year the number of dead and wounded 
during the four years of the Civil War, 
will be reduced to a minimum when the 
employer uses every possible means to in- 
sure the safety of his men, knowing that 
he will have to compensate them for in- 
jury. 

The employer insures his buildings and 
his machinery, and protects his inventions 
and his trade marks by law, but the man 
who works the machines and manufac- 
tures his articles for the market, and 
who risks health and life by long, hours 
of labor in over-crowded and often unsafe 
workshops, is not considered in the cost 
of production, and the money that should 
have been expended for his protection, 
or paid to him in times of sickness or 
injury, is placed on the profit side of the 
account. 

The employer, by considering his work- 
men in the cost of production, will be pre- 
pared to meet the demands of compensa- 
tion, and will spend more money in safefty 
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devices, inspection and sanitary condi- 
tions, in order to avoid accidents and sick- 
ness, as is done in England, Prance and 
other countries, and hence suits for per- 
sonal injuries should be as rare in this 
country as the?y have been for a number 
of years in the countries that have a com- 
pensation act or a measure of a similar 
character. 

A vast saving in litigation will inevit- 
ably ensue, and there should grow up a 
mutual feeling of reciprocity between the 
efmployer and employe which seems to be 
sadly lacking at the present time. 

PUBLIC OPINION FAVORS A CHANGE. 

The subject of employers* liability, as 
well as that of insurance and compensa- 
tion, has been a topic of ever increasing 
discussion. The necessity of some changes 
in the principles underlying the employ- 
ers’ liability is constantly becoming more 
apparent. With but few unimportant 
variations, the law governing the relation 
of master and servant today in this coun- 
try is the same as that which existed in 
the early days of the English common 
law. We have seen that the common law 
grew up at a time when there were prac- 
tically no great industries, and when the 
workman worked with his own tools and 
among his own friends. 

The United States may well profit by 
the experience of continental countries 
and England. As soon as it is recognized 


and established by law that human beings 
are raised to a level at least with other 
means of production, by placing the 
workman at a certain value to his em- 
ployer, the effect will be to make the em- 
ployer, especially in cases where intricate 
machinery is used, or where there is any 
extraordinary danger to health or limbs, 
to provide all possible safety and sanitary 
devices, or to pay adequately for any 
omission in this respect should the em- 
ploye meet with mishap on this account. 

The most enlightened public opinion 
favors the change, as it is appreciated 
that there is need of better treatment for 
the men who are the backbone of the 
nation. We should lead the older coun- 
tries, in which the working classes have 
fought inch by inch for the ground they 
have won, until they have raised them- 
selves from the condition of slaves and 
serfs to that of an honored class. Our 
country by providing for the health and 
happiness of those who guild her citips 
and subways, manufacture her machines 
and till her soil, \^ill lay up a store for 
herself by securing future generations of 
intelligent men and women, sound in 
body and mind, who by their labor will 
make her industries known the world 
over. 

In conclusion, the despised “proletary” 
has disappeared forever, and no one to- 
day need be ashamed of being a laborer. 


TRIAL BY JUDGE AND JURY. 

By Hon, Henby Clay Caldwell, 

pormer United States Circuit Judge, Presiding Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


(Continued from last month.) 


It is undeniable that there are power- 
ful Influences at work to undermine the 
constitutional right of trial by jury 
through the use of the injunction, and 
in other ways. It is alleged that the in- 
junction is a speedier and more vigor- 
ous and effective method of dealing with 
those charged with the commission of 
crime, or suspected of the intention of 
committing it, than by the customary and 
constitutional method of occusation, ar- 
rest, examination, indictment, and trial 
by jury. Some persons without serious 
thought of the consequences yield their 
assent to this dangerous reasoning. If 
these are suflicient reasons for disregard- 
ing the Constitution, it is not perceived 
why they are not sufficient to justify the 
complete adoption of the methods of east- 


ern princes, and dispense with the for- 
mality of even a trial for contempt. The 
difference is one of degree only. 

There are but two constitutional modes 
of trying citizens for offenses; one by 
military courts “in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger,” and the other trial by 
jury. 

The Constitution nowhere invests 
judges with the power either to define or 
punish offenses. They are to assist the 
jury in the enforcement of the laws made 
by the legislature, and not themselves to 
make and execute laws. 

The extremely erroneous notion pre- 
vails in some quarters that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is powerless to 
execute his high office and discharge one 
of his most important executive functions, 
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efxcept by permiseion of the Federal chan- 
cellor and through the medium of a writ 
of injunction. 

It iB assumed that when the laws of 
the republic are set at defiance by a force 
too powerful to be overcome by the 
usual and appropriate civil agencies, the 
President of the United States, who is 
charged with the duty of preserving the 
peace of the United States and enforcing 
its laws, can not use any portion of the 
army of which he is commander-ln-chief 
for that purpose without first obtaining 
the consent of and being summoned to the 
duty by a Federal chancellor. 

The Constitution reads: ‘'The Presi- 

dent shall be the commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States;’* 
it is proposed to qualify this comprehen- 
sive provision and make it read: “The 

President shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, 
subject to the discretion, direction, and 
commands of a United States Judge, and 
a writ of injunction.” In answer to this 
contention, it is only fiecessary to observe 
that whenever the United States mail or 
interstate commerce, or any other Fed- 
eral right or agency is obstructed by a 
force too powerful to be dealt with by 
the ordinary processes of law, the Presi- 
dent has the power, and it is his duty 
without applying to or waiting for the 
command of any judge, to overcome and 
remove such obstruction, and to that end 
use so much of the army under his com- 
mand as may be found necessary for the 
purpose; and to arrest the offenders 
against the law and turn them over to the 
civil authorities to be tried for their 
crimes is the mode provided by the Con- 
stitution, and not to turn them over to a 
judge to be tried for a contempt of court. 
But if in such case it is necessary for the 
President to be buttressed by some sort 
of judicial writ or order before he can 
exercise the functions of his high office, 
it is not to be done by a writ of injunc- 
tion, but by a warrant for the arrest of 
the guilty parties, and when they are ar- 
rested, by the army, or by the marshal 
with the assistance of the army, they 
should be turned over to the proper mag- 
istrate and proceeded against in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and estab- 
lished mode of proceeding against per- 
sons charged with crime, and which ends 
in a trial by a jury. 

This is the practice which has been 
observed by the chief magistrates of all 
the states for a hundred years, and the 
only difference between the powers and 
the duties of the Governor of a state and 
the President in this regard is that one 
is charged with the duty of preserving 
the peace and enforcing the laws of the 
state, and the other is charged with the 
duty of preserving the peace and enforc- 
ing the laws of the United States. 

It is a curious and significant fact. 


that the reasons given for conferring 
on Federal judges the police powers of 
the state and denying to accused persons 
the right of trial by jury, are precisely 
those given for the establishment of the 
Court of Star Chamber. Summed up in a 
few words, the reason for its creation as 
expressed in the preamble of the act of 
Parliament was to secure the certain and 
speedy punishment of all persons who in 
the opinion of the court, deserved punish- 
ment, and to this end the court was in- 
vested with a large measure of the juris- 
diction and discretion exercised by Fed- 
eral chancellors in our day, and a trial 
by jury denied. Learned, able and honest 
judges sat in that court, but never a jury. 
History records the result. Its methods 
grew to be as cruel and pitiless as those 
of the inquisition itself; it would have 
put an end to the liberties of the English 
people if it had not been abolished. “Had 
there been no Star Chamber,” says a 
distinguished writer, “there would have 
been no rebellion against Charles I.” The 
lesson taught by the history of the Star 
Chamber is that the rights and liberties 
of the people will not long survive in any 
country where the administration of the 
law is committed exclusively to a caste 
endowed with boundless discretion and 
a long term of office, no matter how 
leaned, able and honest its members may 
be. 

Every student of history knows that 
most of the sufferings anl oppressions 
which mankind had had to endure were 
the work of honest and able, but mis- 
guided or ambiitious men. Honesty and 
ability do not exempt from error, and 
when coupled with error they b^ome 
dangerous gifts. After all, the human 
skull is but the temple of human errors, 
and judicial clay, if you analyze it well, 
will be found to be like all other human 
clay. The rule is without exception that 
whenever the exclusive power of making 
or administering the law is committed 
for any extended period to a single man 
or a few men — to a caste — the progressive 
restriction of the liberty of the people 
follows. The bond of sympathy between 
them and the people grows steadily 
weaker until the rights of the people are 
forgotten and the protection and interest 
of caste and classes become their chief 
concern. 

Criticising the “encroaching jurisdic- 
tion” of the judges in England, by which 
it was said juries would “become a dead 
letter in the Constitution,” Mr. Burke 
said: “After the Star Chamber was 

abolished in the 10th of Charles I, its 
authority, indeed, ceased, but its maxims 
subsisted and survived it. The spirit of 
the Star Chamber has transmigrated, and 
lives again.” Liet us indulge the hope 
that the transmigration has not been to 
this country, and that its spirit may never 
obtain a foothold here. 
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Jury and injunction are terms whicli 
cancel each other. 

In proportion as the injunction is ex- 
panded, the right of trial by jury is re- 
stricted. And this result is not a mere 
incident to the use of the writ; in many 
cases its real purpose is to deprive a party 
of the right of trial by jury. 

‘ Armed with this powerful writ which 
has no defined boundaries or limitations, 
and which may be used at discretion, the 
power of the Federal chancellor may be 
fairly characterized as imperial. 

But no apprehension need be felt that 
permanent harm will come to the republic 
from the exercise of imperial powers by 
the judiciary. This Is a government “of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” 
and this whole subject is in their hands. 
The courts of the United tates — except 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the few cases enumerated in the Con- 
stitution — can exercise no jurisdiction 
whatever, except in pursuance of an act 
of Congress conferring it. They are the 
creatures of the people who, through their 
representatievs in Congress, may confer 
upon them just such jurisdiction — up to 
the constitutional limit of the grant of 
judicial power — as they see proper, and 
may withdraw all or any part of that 
jurisdiction at their pleasure. 

The people are always singularly pa- 
tient of abuses in the administration of 
the law. This is due to their confidence 
and respect for the judicial office. But 
when that confidence is shaken by abuses 
open and obvious to their comprehension, 
they will put an end to them by the ex- 
ercise of their own true imperial, sover- 
eign power. The Duke of Wellington 
was waited upon by a delegation of citi- 
zens and told that there was danger of a 
revolution unless a certain public griev- 
ance was corrected, replying to this threat 
of revolution, the Iron Duke said: “There 
will never be a revolution in England ex- 
cept through an act of Parliament.” 

Happily for this republic, its Constitu- 
tion of government is such that the only 
revolution essential to correct abuses and 
preserve the liberties of the people is an 
act of Congress. 

We pass from the right of trial by 
jury to its utility and value. Its im- 
mense superiority to any other mode of 
trial in criminal cases is indisputable. 
The criminal law is crude and arbirtrary. 
The discrimination essential to distin- 
guish between crimes dangerous to so- 
ciety and those not so can not always be 
formulated into a written rule. Human 
intelligence and foresight are not equal to 
the task of conceiving, and the English 
language is not adequate to express the 
nice distinctions and varying qualities 
in human actions. They depend upon the 
environments, age, temperament, educa- 
tion, motive, and many other things 


which can he applied to the particular 
case by a jury only. 

The law takes no note of moral justi- 
fication, but only legal. It remains so 
for two reasons — one if the difficulty al- 
ready mentioned of defining with pre- 
cision the cases for the application of the 
principle of moral justification or retribu- 
tive justice; and the other is the 
knowledge that the jury, owing to their 
peculiar constitution and representative 
character, have power to and will supply 
this defect. A jury will convict the as- 
sassin, but not the girl who kills her 
seducer; they will convict the man who 
murders for money, hut not the man 
who kills the invader of his home; and 
when a hundred good men, overcome with 
Virtuous indignation by the atrocious 
crime of some savage brute, do execution 
upon him without the forms of law, the 
jury will not hang the hundred gqod men 
for accelerating the outlaw’s punishment. 
Cases arise in which to inflict the penalty 
of the law would be more dangerous to 
social order than to overlook the offense. 
Immunity to murders generally would 
soon dissolve the bonds of society; but 
juric-s instinctively feel that the social 
bond is not weakened but rather strength- 
ened by the death of a seducer at the 
hands of his victim. The seducer knows 
that punishment from such a source can 
not be delayed or evaded by the quibbles 
and technicalities of the law. In such 
cases the verdict represents the sense of 
justice of the people, and “the immense 
justice of the people is almost as imper- 
sonal as the justice of God.” Represent- 
ing as it does the immense justice of the 
people, the jury can not be replaced by 
an individuality. Uninfluenced by cir- 
cumstances of moral justification or re- 
tributive justice, and heeding nothing but 
the text of the law, the judge would be 
constrained to visit with the same pen- 
alty the assassin and the girl who slays 
her seducer, the man who murdered for 
money ,and the man who killed the in- 
vader of his home, the savage brute who 
slew the victim of his lust, and the hun- 
dred good citizens who retired him from 
circulation. 

The judge would have to do this, for 
be does not represent and can not appeal 
to the immense justice of the j)eople to 
justify him for departing from the text 
of the law. He could not avail himself 
of that elastic and equitable principle 
which juries can apply to the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice and without 
which no written criminal code could 
long survive. 

By constitutional provision in most, if 
aot all, of the states the jury is made the 
jud^e of the law as well as the facts in 
libel cases, and in some of the states they 
are the judges of the law in all criminal 
cases. Such is the law in the State of 
Pennsylvania. In Kane vs. Common- 
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wealth, decided in 1879, Chief JusUce 
Sharswood, in delivering the opinion of 
the court, said: 

‘‘The power of the jury to judge of the 
law in a criminal case is one of the most 
valuable securities guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. Judges may still be partial and 
oppressive, as well from political as per- 
sonal prejudices, and when a jury are 
satisfied of such prejudice, it is not only 
their right, but their duty to interpose the 
shield of their protection to the accused. 
It is as important in a Republican as any 
other form of government, that, to use 
the language of the Constitution of 1776, 
‘in all prosecutions for criminal offenses' 
a man should have a right ‘to a speedy 
trial by an impartial jury of the country, 
without the unanimous consent of which 
jury he can not be found guilty.* ** 

Here is a solemn judicial determina- 
tion that judges may be "partial and op- 
pressive as well from political as from 
personal prejudice, and when a jury are 
satisfied of such prejudice it is not only 
their right, but their duty to interpose 
the shield of their protection to the ac- 
cused.** It will be obvserved that in that 
State the jury sits in judgment on the 
judge as well as the prisoner, and no 
complaint is made that criminal justice 
is not as -well administered in that State 
as in any other. 

The Pennsylvania rule prevailed in 
some of the United States courts at one 
time. Mr. Justice Baldwin, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, pre- 
sided at the trial of Wilson for a capital 
offense, and said to the jury: 

"We have thus stated to you the law of 
this case under the solemn duties and ob- 
ligations imposed on us, under the clear 
conviction that in doing so we have pre- 
sented to you the true test by which you 
will apply the evidence to the case; but 
you will distinctly understand that you 
are the judges both of the law and fact in 
a criminal case, and are not bound by the 
opinion of the court; you may judge for 
yourselves, and if you should feel it your 
duty to differ from us, you must find your 
verdict accordingly. ♦ * * If you are 

prepared to say that the law is different 
from what you have heard from us, you 
are in the exercise of a constitutional 
right to do so.** 

The Constitution confers upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States original 
jurisdiction in certain enumerated cases, 
and a provision of the judiciary act of 
1789, now Section 689 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, provided 
that "the trial of issues of fact in the 
Supreme Court in all actions at law 
against citizens of the United States, 
shall be by jury.** The first jury trial in 
that august tribunal was the case of the 
State of Georgia vs. Brailsford. The Chief 
Justice and all of the justices were on 
the bench, and Chief Justice Jay, as 


the organ of the court in charging the 
jury, said: 

“It may not be amiss here, gentlemen, 
to remind you of the good old rule, that 
on questions of fact it is the province of 
the jury, on questions of law, it is the 
province of the court to decide. But it 
must be observed that by the same law 
which recognizes this reasonable distri- 
bution of jurisdiction, you have neverthe- 
less a right to take upon yourselves to 
judge of both, and to determine me Taw 
as well as the fact in controversy. In 
this, and on every other occasion, how- 
ever, we have no doubt you will pay that 
respect which is due to the opinion of the 
court; as on the one hand it is presumed 
that juries are the best judges of facts, 
it is, on the other hand, presumable that 
the courts are the best judges of law. But 
still both objects are lawfully within your 
power of decision.** 

It is sometimes asserted that the juries 
are responsible for the miscarriage of 
justice which occasionally takes place in 
criminal cases. As a rule the responsi- 
bility for such miscarriage will be found 
on the bench and not in the jury box. 
Observation teaches us, and the law re- 
ports prove, that ten guilty men escape 
through the errors and mistakes and 
technical quibbles of the courts for one 
who escapes through an error of tne 
jury. One of England*s best and ablest 
judges, Lord Chief Justice Denman, said: 

"It is a grateful task to bear testimony 
to the excellent conduct of juries at the 
Old Bailey sessions. I don*t remember a 
single conviction that appeared to be un- 
just. Some acquittals have startled me; 
but often very good reasons, which had 
not occurred to me at the trial, have been 
suggested afterwards and I have often 
thought that their mistakes might be 
traced to their feeling too much deference 
for certain vulgar scraps of judicial 
phraseology which have come to be con- 
sidered as principles of law.’’ 

Who is responsible for these "vulgar 
scraps of judicial phraseology," that do 
sometimes mislead and frighten a jury 
into an erroneous verdict? 

The superiority of the jury as judges 
of facts is as marked in civil as it is in 
criminal cases. 

This superiority results, in a great 
part, from the inherent difference be- 
tween fixed and casual tribunals. A 
fixed tribunal is one where the office is 
permanent and where the person or per- 
sons who exercise its functions do so for 
long terms or periods, and each officer in 
turn is guided by the precedents estab- 
lished by his predecessors. A casual tri- 
bunal is one summoned from the body 
of the people for the occasion, or for a 
very brief term of service, and who con- 
sequently bring to the discharge of their 
duties a freshness and earnestness un- 
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known to fixed tribunals, and who decide 
the controversy submitted to them upon 
its merits, unembarrassed by precedents. 
The judge represents the fixed and the 
jury the casual tribunal. A jury trial is 
impersonal.; it gives expression to the 
sense of justice of the people, which is the 
nearest approach to absolute justice at- 
tainable in earthly tribunals. 

The twelve men summoned from the 
body of the people represent in their sev- 
eral persons, different pursuits and occu- 
pations in life. Their prejudices, if they 
have any, resulting from their varied pur- 
suits and environments, counteract each 
other; but the single judge, having no 
counterpoise, his bias and prejudice find 
full and unrestrained expression in his 
judgments. He is, besides, constantly 
struggling to force his decision into the 
groove of precedent, and to that end 
keeps on pursuing precedent and analo- 
gies and refining and refining until he 
grows **wild with logic and metaphysics,” 
and loses sight of the facts and merits of 
the case in hand. Juries performing 
casual service only, can never acquire the 
bad habit of fixed tribunals of deciding 
mechanically upon some supposed prece- 
dent. 

Moreover, the consequences of an er- 
roneous verdict by a jury are immeasur- 
ably less than an erroneous verdict by the 
judge; for one jury is not bound by the 
error of a former jury, but the law of 
precedent will compel the judge to ad- 
here to his error, for it is a rule of fixed 
tribunals that consistency in error is to 
be preferred to a right decision. 

Lord Brougham, who possessed that 
noble characteristic of the profession, the 
courage to defend the defenseless against 
the strong — even a friendless woman 
against. a powerful king — recognized the 
great superiority of the people as judges 
of the facts, and after long experience in 
courts of law and equity, and on the 
bench as well, declared that trial by jury 
“should be applied to those cases from 
which the practice in equity has excluded 
it; and that improvement would be best 
effected by drawing to it the cases which 
the courts of equity have taken from the 
common law, and which they constantly 
evince their incapacity to deal with by 
sending issues to be tried whenever any 
difficulty occurs.” 

It is said juries are inferior to ^ the 
judge in point of learning and ability. 
In the affairs of life much that is called 
learning is of little utility. 

“How small a matter,” says Hr. 
Holmes, “literature is to the great seeth- 
ing, toiling, struggling, love-making, 
bread-winning, child-rearing, death-await- 
ing men and women who fill this huge, 
palpitating world of ours.” 

Men may be oracles in the arts and 
sciences, and infants in the affairs of 
life. 


This truth is beautifully expressed by 
Milton : 

“But to know 

That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 

Job says: “Great men are not always 

wise,” and there is nothing truer in the 
Book. It is out of the question that one 
man whose whole existence is devoted to 
one occupation, can know as much about 
men and affairs — and that is the kind of 
knowledge that is wanted in the settle- 
ment of controversies among men — as 
twelve men of affairs engaged in varied 
pursuits and occupations. Judges, as 
judge of the facts, have all the faults, 
but not all the virtues of juries. Lord 
Hobhouse in an ' address showing the 
necessity for jury trails, said: 

“It seems to me that juries have kept 
our laws sweet; they have kept them 
practical; they still do so; they are like 
the constant, unseen, unfelb force of gravi- 
tation which enables us to walk on the 
face of the earth instead of flying off into 
space. Certainly nothing can be more im- 
portant to the welfare and coherence and 
strength of the nation than that its laws 
should be in general harmony with its 
convictions and feelings. * ♦ * Juries 

are passing every day innumerable de- 
cisions, each of them very small, but con- 
stant, ubiquitous, and tending to carry 
superfine laws down into practical life so 
as to make them fit for human nature's 
daily food.” 

The idea here expressed by the learned 
lord is conveyed in the homely old maxim 
of the farmer, that when the fodder in the 
rack hangs too high for the cattle, the 
fodder must come down or the cattle Will 
starve. The tendency of judges in the 
absence of juries would be to hang the 
fodder in the rack too high for the 
cattle. 

But it is said juries are prejudiced, 
especially in particular sorts of cases, 
such as suits for personal injuries, and 
on policies of insurance, and other like 
cases. 

When you impeach the impartiality and 
integrity of the jury you impeach the im- 
partiality and integrity of the whole body 
of the people from whom they are drawn, 
and of which they are a representative 
part. Our idea of the prejudices of naen 
is guaged by our own prejudices. The 
difference between a prejudiced man and 
an enlightened and impartial one is the 
difference between the man who opposes 
our views and the man who agrees with 
our views. It is the old aphorism on or- 
thodoxy and heterodoxy over again. It 
is always implied in this charge against 
the jury that there is a tribunal that is 
free from bias, passion, or prejudice, and 
that tribunal is found in the judgq,. 

Did it ever occur to those who make 
this charge against the jury that they 
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might have a beam in their own eye, 
and that if juries are prejudiced in favor 
of the plaintiffs in the class of cases men- 
tioned, it is just possible that the judge 
might have a little bias in favor of tbe 
other side? Biit it is assumed that judges 
never fetter their imparitiality by enter- 
taining an opinion on any subject — that 
they love nothing, hate nothing, feel 
nothing, see nothing, and know nothing 
— in a word, that they are animated 
icicles. 

But they are human, and the only 
thing human that is permanent and un- 
changeable is human nature. Beyond all 
iquestion as a rule, the prejudices of a 
I>articular class or caste are altogether 
stronger that the prejudices of the whole 
body of citizens whom the jury repre- 
sents. Transferring the functions of 
the jury to the judge would only be 
to exchange one class of prejudices for 
another. 

But in the trial by judge and jury they 
exert on each other a mutual and very 
salutary control, besides imparting an 
immense moral weight to their joint ac- 
tion. 

It is said jury trials protract litigation, 
but the errors that lead to new trials, 
and appeals and writs of error and the 
reversals of judgments and protraction of 
litigation are the errors of the judges. 
Look into the reports and you will find 
that in the trial of commonplace cases the 
trial court is charged with the commis- 
sion of from five to fifty errors of law, 
and frequently convicted on some of the 
charges. And the errors of judges are 
not limited to the courts of original juris- 
diction. The appellate courts themselves 
are constantly falling into error. If one 
is curious to know the efxtent of these er- 
rors, let him consult Bigelow’s Overruled 
Cases, where he will find that the appel- 
late courts as far back as 1873 had over- 
ruled nearly 10,000 of their own decisions. 
How many they have overruled since that 
time is not known. These are their con- 
fessed errors only; there still remain, 
we know not how many errors not yet 
confessed, for judges are like all great 
sinners — never confess their errors until 
in extremis — and not then with that open- 
ness, fullness, and frankness supposed to 
be essential to insure spiritual salvation 
to a sinner. 

In a volume of the reports of the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska is an official 
list of 111 cases previously decided by 
that court which have been overruled by 
the same court. 

On one great line of questions the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have for some time swung back 
and forth with the regularity of a pen- 
dulum, so much so that a distinguished 
lawyer recently remarked that when he 
had one of that line of cases he felt sure 


of winning it if the last case decided by 
the court was against him. 

And yet in the light of these facts there 
are those who affect to regard a court as 
a fetish and assert that the opinions of 
judges are exempt from criticism, and 
that they are not amenable in any degree 
to an enlightened public opinion strong 
and forcible enough to compel attention, 
even from an absolute monarch. Judges 
are not popes and their decrees are not 
infallible. 

They are as prone to err as other men 
and no more infallible. The notion that 
a wrong judicial decision forecloses fur- 
ther discussion and perpetuates the wrong 
forever is altogether erroneous. That 
would simply be to change the maxim, 
“the king can do no wrong,” to “judges 
can do no wrong;” and to exchange the 
despotic rule of a king for the despotic 
rula of judges. Judge Hoar, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, in an 
address before the Virginia Bar Associa- 
tion at Old Point Comfort, July 7, 1898, 
answered the contention that the wrong 
of a court of last resort is irretrievable 
and irreversible in the following eloquent 
and convincing language: 

“Experience has shown that the errors 
of judicial decisions require no revolution 
or disorder or violence for their remedy. 
The experience of England and of this 
country, alike, demonstrates that there is 
nothing over which a sound and healthful 
public sentiment makes a peaceful way 
more surely than over a judicial decision 
which is unjust or wrong, or in restraint 
of liberty or in favor of rank against the 
people or the rich against the poor. The 
court soon finds a way out of it. It gets 
limited and trimmed. Its corners get cut. 
The vigor and vitality are constructed out 
of it. It is founded upon the sand. Set- 
tled, permanent, deliberate public opinion, 
sometimes taking generations, sometimes 
centuries, to grow and ripen, prevails in 
the end alike over the edict of the mon- 
arch, the decree of the infallible church, 
the judgment of the court and the anger 
of the mob.” 

Having shown the complaints against 
the jury to be groundless, the well-founded 
complaints of the jury against the judges 
and against some of the provisions of the 
law for their government will be briefly 
considered. Juries who return verdicts 
ui>on their oaths and consciences contrary 
to the judge’s vierw of the facts of the 
case are sometimes publicly arraigned and 
impeached and summarily dismissed from 
their office. Now, this kind of procedure 
was fought out and settled against any 
such invasion of the jury’s rights a good 
while ago in that country, from which we 
inherit the right of trial by jury. Com- 
pare such treatment of the jury with the 
deference shown to the jury by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in its 
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charge in the case of Geforgia vs. Brails- 
ford, which is elsewhere quoted. The 
Supreme Court of the United States had a 
just appreciation of the dignity, honor, 
responsibility, and rights that attach to 
juries. The juries, equally with the 
judge on the bench, are judges, and as 
supreme and independent in the exercise 
of their jurisdiction as he is in his. The 
errors of both may be corrected in the 
orderly mode provided by law, and both 
may be impeached and removed from of- 
fice for corruption, but neither has a 
right to summarily impeach or remove 
the other from office for a supposed error 
in discharging his or their duty. Let the 
case be reversed: Suppose whenever the 

jjudge errs in deciding the law, he was 
summarily ordered to step down off the 
bench. What would be the result? Not 
one single judge’s bench would be occu- 
pied next Monday. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Judges make hundrefds of mistakes in 
deciding the law where the jury makes 
one in deciding the facts, and when 
juries do err, it is commonly owing to 
the mistake of the judge in instructing 
them erroneously or inconsistently on the 
law. A jury after receiving a two-sided- 
charge from the judge were unable to 
agree, and when they were discharged 
the judge asked them how they stood, to 


which their foreman replied: “Just like 

your Honor’s charge, six to six.” When 
the judges learn to decide the law with 
as much accuracy and fidelity as juries 
do the facts, it will be time enough for 
them to indulge in censorious criticism of 
the jury for their supposed mistakes. 
Such action is not only a gross invasion 
of the rights of the jury, but it is an in- 
vasion of the constitutional rights of the 
suitor who is entitled to have a jury in 
the box who will not be infiucmced in any 
degree in the honest and independent ex- 
ercise of their own opinion . by fear of 
censure, or the hope of applause from 
the judge. The free, independent mind 
has one opinion, and the trammeled, 
dependent mind anothefr opinion ; and 
the free, independent mind is what 
every suitor is entitled to have in the 
jury box. * ♦ ♦ 

To conclude: For a free people, “trial 

by judge and jury” is immensely superior 
to any other mode of trial that the writ 
of man has ever yet devised, or is capable 
of devising; and evil will be the hour for 
the people of this country when, seduced 
by any theory however plausible, or de- 
luded by any consideration of fancied 
emergency or expediency, they supinely 
acquiesce in its invasion or consent to its 
abolition. — American Federationist. 


FALL IN LINE, MEN OF ACTION! 

By Samuel Gompeks. 


It is an indisputable fact that, on the 
whole, the state of labor organization in 
this country at the present time is far 
better than even its friends would have 
venured to prophesy immediately after 
the panic of October, 1907. By the press 
and the public in general, and even by 
many well wishers of trade unionism, the 
assumption was then made that for a 
period, to be determined by the duration 
of the ensuing industrial depression, la- 
bor was doomed to disheartening losses 
through disorganization, lowered wages, 
and long continued unemployment. 

It is true, months of idleness came to 
many men in certain callings, but, what- 
ever the causes of the crisis and whether 
or not it was mostly a financiers’ panic 
only, the country has now entirely recov- 
ered from its injurious effects. 

But neither of the other two results 
feared for labor was realized to any seri- 
ous extent. The local unions that were 
disbanded were so few in number that the 
average fluctuation in the total Union 
forces year by year was only slightly ex- 
ceeded. Not one national or international 
union passed out of existence. 

As for wages, declaration was made by 
the American Federation of Labor, at once 


upon the occurrence of the panic, that 
every possible effort would be made to 
oppose any attempt by employers to make 
the wage-earners bear the cost of the de- 
pression through a reduction of their 
wages. This attitude of the trade unions 
gave pause even to the leaders of finance 
and great industrial enterprises. They 
were convinced that if they set out to cut 
down wage rates they would bring upon 
themselves serious industrial contests, in 
addition to the other difficulties they were 
facing. In the case of the railroads in 
particular, the managers admitted public- 
ly that they could not attempt to lower 
their wage schedules. 

In all its phases the policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the respect 
just mentioned was justified by the out- 
come. The country has recovered from its 
financial set-back and the great body of 
the wage-earners are today in position to 
work for advances in their movement on- 
ward from the stage they had previously 
gained, instead of fighting to recover lost 
ground, as would have been the case had 
they been obliged to accept reductions in 
wages and extensions of. the workday. 

A small percentage of the trade union 
forces lost ground; organization that had 
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been undertaken in some directions was 
retarded. Recognizing these facts as true, 
we are enabled at the present time to 
look ahead and say that the prospect is 
most encouraging for a general advance 
in organization. But no outside providen- 
tial force is destined to perform this work. 
We ourselves must carry it out. 

To work, then! Let every trade union 
in the American Federation of Labor, 
every international, national and local or- 
ganization make an extraordinary effort 
this year to absorb in its ranks all the 
workers of its occupation. Let our move- 
ment to this end be concerted, co-opera- 
tive and enthusiastic. 

We urgently request the officers of 
every affiliated trade union to issue a‘spe- 
cal circular to their members, informing 
them of the fact that all the organizations 
of the country have begun a strong pull, 
a long pull and a pull together for the 
purpose of developing our labor move- 
ment, speedily, in all parts of the country, 
in every calling. The local unions in the 
various communities are invited to re- 
double their efforts this year in organiz- 
ing all the wage workers within their 
pocsible reach, irrespective of craft. In- 
dividual members of trade unions are 
asked to endeavor on all possible occa- 
sions to advance the cause of trade union- 
ism, especially inducing the unorganized 
men they meet to join the union that is 
open to them. If each member of the 
union would take upon himself the oblii- 
gation to bring one man into the fold of 
unionism, the result would be an enor- 
mous impulse in the desired direction. 

Every union in the jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor is also 
urged to appoint a label committee, whose 
duty shall be to advocate the purchase of 
union made products and to wait upon 
merchants and request them to have on 
sale the products of union labor, bearing 
wherever nracticable union labels. 

The trade union is a necessity to the 
modern wage worker. By its means only 
can he protect himself against the ag- 
gressiveness of hostile employers and se- 
cure rates of wages and conditions of 
employment commensurate with the con- 
stantly growing demands of civilization. 

The wage workers have no other re- 
source for common defensive purposes 
than the trade union. 

It is now generally admitted by all edu- 
cated and really honest men that a thor- 
ough organization of the entire working 
class, to render employment and the 
means of subsistence less precarious, and 
to protect and promote the rights and 
liberties of the workers, by securing an 
equitable share of the fruits of their toil, 
is the most vital necessity of the present 
day 

In the work of the organ IzaMon of la- 
bor. wisest, most energcM^, and de- 
voted of us, when working individuallv. 


cannot hope to be successful, but by 
combining our efforts all may succeed 

At no* lime In the history of the labor 
movement has the necessity for the or- 
ganization of all wage earners and the 
federal 1011 of their organization been so 
great as at the present time. 

No particular trade can long maintain 
wages much above the common level and 
no particular locality can sustain wages 
for any length of time above the wage of 
another locality. 

To maintain high wages and a normal 
work day, all trades and callings must be 
organized and federated locally as well 
as continentally. 

The lack of organization among the un- 
skilled vitally affects the organized skill- 
ed. The general organization of skilled 
and unskilled can ciily be accomplsbed 
by united action. 

It is the duty, as it is also the.plaiu 
iiilcrest of all wo!king people to organize 
as such, meet in council, and take prac- 
tical steps to effect the unity of the 
workiu.^ class, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any successful attempt to 
eliminate the evils of which w'e, as a 
class, so biterly and justly complain. 

All wage workers should be union men. 
Their progress is limited only by those 
who hold aloof. Get together, agitate, 
educate, and do! 

Don’t wait until tomorrow; tomorrow 
never comes. 

Don’t wait for some one else to start* 
start it yourself. 

Don t hearken to the indifferent; wake 
them up. 

Don’t think it impossible; 3,000,000 or- 
ganized workers prove different. 

It is true that single trade unions have 
at times been beaten in pitched battles 
against superior forces of united capital, 
but such defeats are by no means disas- 
trous. On the contrary, they are some- 
times useful in calling the attention of 
the workers to the necessity of. thorough 
organization and federation of the inevit- 
able obligation of bringing the yet unor- 
ganized workers into the union, of unit- 
ing the hithe^rto disconnected local unions 
into national and international unions, 
and of effecting a yet higher unity by the 
affiliation of all national and international 
unions in one grand federation. 

All of this leads to the recogniion of 
the urgent need of extraordinary effort 
now by every international organization, 
and by every State Federation, Central 
^bor Union, and local trade union, 
through the appointment of special organ- 
ization committees, or by other means 
which may be deemed most advisable to 
build up unions and more closely unite 
the labor movement of every locality. 

Let every union member constitute him- 
self a committee of one to bring, at least, 
one wage earner into the union. 

Organize ! Unite ! Federate! —Ameri- 
can Pederationist. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PETER W. COLUMS. 


THE SECEuER’S An old axiom is that figures don’t lie, and we believe 

DE(BOB)TAILED it’s true. 

REPORT. Our recent experience with the seceders convinces us that 

it is equally true that Liars do figure. 

A recent statement sent out by Murphy claims they have initiated in the 
entire Brotherhood 5048 members in seventeen months, if you please, and he 
proceeds to insult the intelligence of our members by calling it a detailed^ 
report. 

The intelligent members will term it the Boh tailed Report, as it gives 
nothing. 

But the members [supposed to he) taken in by them shows nothing what- 
ever, not even the actual increase in membership, as there is no report of 
members lost. Is it possible that there has been no loss in seventeen months? 
No! Well, well, what a nice healthy bunch, not even one to die in a year 
and a half, and none to go in arrears? 

‘VUreka,” the Millennium has been reached. 

Yea, verily liars do figure. 

Murphy, by his figures, tells you that in the entire space of seventeen 
months such Locals as 61, 82, 103, 124, 151, 135, 310, 477, 506, 527, 578 and 
600, did not take in even one member. Great record for those Locals. But 
who will believe it? 

He just put them in to lengthen his fake list. Those Locals are all 
in good standing in the international office of which P. W. Collins is Secretary. 

He also publishes in his Bobtailed Report Locals Nos. 20, 5, 68, 98, 215, 
241, 259, 325, 340, 377, 430, 452, 481, 643, 644, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650, 651, 
all of which are in good standing in this office, with the exception of 650, 
whose charter was revoked for cause. They were good enough to allow a few 
members to each of those. 

This is a sample of the (miss) information handed out by this disrupter 
of unions. 

Further comment is unnecessary, as this is sufficient to show the des- 
perate straights those traitors to unionism find themselves in. 

They do not intend the membership to know the truth about an 3 d;hing. 
It is no wonder that the thinking element has about decided that they will 
have nothing further to do with this brand of persons. 

Take the lies out of the Bobtailed report and see how much of the 5048 
is bona fide gain for them. The statement is purely an attempt to hoodwink 
their fellov^. 
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If every initiation meant a permanent gain of one over the former 
number of members, there would be over one hundred thousand members now 
in the Brotherhood. Taking a like period from January 1, 1909, to June, 
1910, our books show our initiations : 


1909. 1910. 


January 

187 

January 

364 

February 

262 

February 

450 

March 

413 

March 

660 

April 

253 

April 

684 

May 

322 

May 

613 

June 

323 

To June 21 

33T 

July 

312 


— 

August 

414 

Total 

7250 

September 

255 



October 

297 



November 

540 



December 

564 




And those are the figures that will go to the auditors and be answered 
for at the net convention. Still we do not pretend to tell the membership that 
we have 7250 more members now than we had Jan. 1, 1909, as there is always 
some loss. But our gain has been substantial, as next report will show. 
Neither do we say that this is above the average of initiation before the at- 
tempt to wreck the Brotherhood. But the steadj^ gain shows the gradual 
return of the Health of the organization and the possibilities in store for 
the organization once the cancer (Secession) that grew on it is removed. 


Again we find the courts in Illinois taking a slap at union labor. The 
judge in Chicago who decided that men had no right to refuse to work with 
any man because of the fact that he had no card, went farther than he 
thought at that time. It was, of course, in the interests of the employers to 
have such a decision rendered, and in the light of passing events it appears 
that since the courts are finding such good cause for investigating the various 
legislators there might be some interesting developments if the legislators 
(those at liberty) would create some inqtiisitorial body whose sole duty it 
would be to investigate the courts. 

Every union man and his neighbor should show his disgust at such a 
decision and make known just how much an honest man can despise any court 
who presumes to take his liberty away from him, denying him the right to 
say he will not work with any one man, or set of men, and denying any and 
all union men the right to say that they will not work with scabs. 

If this sort of law is to stand, the next step will probably be to imprison 
for life any union man that refuses to go to work for any scab employer that 
may need a man and who may ask him to go to work. 

Would it not be reasonable to suppose that any employer has just as 
much right to sue a man for the loss of profit on the work that would be 
done if the skilled workman would consent to w^ork for the scab employer, 
and which, may it please the court, is a total and irreparable loss to the 
employer and with malice afore— and after— thought did refuse to work for 
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said employer, thereby conspiring with himself and others to deprive the 
employer of the profits he could have made off his (the workman’s) labor? 

We ask the honorable (?) court to convict this breaker of the law who 
holds no political office and therefore is not entitled to break any laws, as he 
makes none of them. 

And we further cite, for the guidance of the court, that he has not even 
any remote connection with the honorable body now known as the Bath- 
Room Boys, which is more evidence that he is not entitled to break the laws 
with impunity. Why, your Honor, he does not even say that he or his co- 
conspirators read the Bible regularly, so there is no congressional excuse for 
him, and we ask the honorable court to take from him (by force, if necessary) 
any and all things that the defendant, his heirs or assigns, may now own, or 
be found hereafter to own, or property his fellow (conspirators) unionists 
may be found to own, in order that the employer for whom he refused to 
work may be reimbursed for any and all loss by reason of the refusal of the 
defendant to render his skilled and valuable service. 

Following to its logical conclusion the present action of the court in Cook 
Cunty that found against the street car men for refusing to work with non- 
union men, the court would no doubt grant the relief prayed for by the 
employer in the foregoing possible case. 

Union men of all states should protest against this gross infringement 
on their rights and privileges, and the wave of protest should be so big and 
strong that no court on earth would dare to disregard it. 

The case is now before the Supreme Court of Illinois and protests from 
the various organizations are pouring in. 

We hope to make the courts pay more attention hereafter to the men 
who strive to make conditions better for all men who toil, and one scab shall 
not be able to pull down the work of years of the wage and condition raising 
umonisis. 


Some confusion has been manifested regarding Article 15 of the Con- 
stitution regarding Transfer Cards. 

This Transfer Card was devised for the purpose of filling a long felt 
want. 

To provide a means by which a man could maintain his standing in the 
Brotherhood and receive the benefit of Traveling Card privileges, even 
though he had retired from the trade for a certain period, or had taken a 
position that forced him to withdraw from the Local of which he was a 
member. 

The Withdrawal Card will be issued as formerly and the Transfer Card 
given the member. 

The Transfer Card is only for deposit in the General Office, and does 
not take the place of a Traveling Card. 

The member deposits the Transfer Card in General Office and remains 
a member of the I. B. by the payment of per capita tax and International 
assessments, but is not entitled to benetfis from, or admission to, any Local 
Union while out on Withdrawal Card. 
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On his return to the trade he miLst deposit his Avithdrawal card in the 
Local that issued it, and in case he has changed locations, receives Traveling 
Card from his former Local Union. 

In issuing Transfer Card the Local Union Secretary should fill out the 
entire hack of card, sign same and place the seal of Local thereon, and can 
forward it to General Office if requested hy the member, with per capita 
tax for three or six months, or year, accompanying it. In case the member 
pays per capita tax for January or July to Secretary, the semi-annual as- 
sessment of 50 cents should also l)e sent in at the same time, as no per capita 
tax will be received for August until the July ass(‘ssment is paid, and no 
per capita credits given for February if January assessment is not paid. 

In cases where members taking W. C. pay for one year, a total of $4.60 
should accompany Transfer Card, viz.: Twelve months’ per capita, $3.60; 

two semi-annual assessments at 50 cents each, $1.00; total, $4.60. 

Where member has paid advance per capita tax and deposits his card 
before expiration of time paid for in General Office, he pays his dues to 
Local Union, less the per capita tax. 

AVe advise that members pay six months per capita tax when taking With- 
drawal Card. But of course that is entirely at the option of the member 
taking AVithdrawal Card. 


The Seceders tried to get our Locals to petition to General Office for a 
referendum for another special convention that they knew would bring no 
other result than added confusion, but very few of our Locals rose to the bait. 

Again they try by having two of our Locals (that they convinced in 
some manner that it was for the interest of all to have one called) circulate 
a petition amongst our Locals asking Mr. Frey to arbitrarily order a con- 
vention to be held. 

They' know that Mr. Frey is too brainy a man to place himself in this 
position, but they did hope to iise the Locals that might be induced to sign 
and forward the letters in order to gain more time. 

"While the letters have the name of the Secretary of 266 printed on them, 
and are supposed to be a voluntary action coming from LocaLs 266 and 124, 
it is significant that they were printed in St. Louis, and the return on en- 
velope is the hand writing of the chief lieutenant of the Secessionists at that 
place— Meyers. 

This rather flimsy attempt is just some more of their squirming to keep 
from answering for their acts. Anything to prevent a decision from being 
rendered that will prevent any further tools of theirs from again tying up 
the Brotherhood in the same manner as did Gieb in August, 1908. 

Nearly two years of law and lawyers on account of that suit is enough 
for any one organization. A decision will settle the matter once for all, and 
it will be reached in the near future. Then, and only then, will the members 
find out who is wrong, and better stiU, be free from any further juggling of 
the Brotherhood’s affairs in court. 
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The Executive Council of the Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by the resolution they adopted, go on record as favor- 
ing an early trial of the Cleveland suits. Another instance where the course 
pursued by the officers of the I. B. E. W. is approved, as the only sure method 
of arriving at a conclusion that will hasten the end of the ElectricalWorkers 
internal troubles. 


Local Union No. 481, of Indianapolis, concluded last December that the 
secession ranks was no place for a self-respecting Local Union that was hoping 
for results, and willing to make a fight to obtain them. As a consequence, 
the Local was reinstated in the legitimate and recognized organization. Since 
that time, the Local has, after as lively a fight as could be put up by any 
body of men, obtained the conditions for which it has been striving for the 
past five years. Think of it— the home of David M. Parry, the headquarters 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, as well as the headquarters of the National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association— becoming a closed shop. Every con- 
tractor of consequence signed up, the membership more than doubled, and 
now setting in for the period of peace and prosperity that their heroic efforts 
and good judgment so richly deserves. Harmony and effort bring results. 


The vacillating policy pursued by the secession leaders for a year and a 
half was enough to inspire any body of men with a full-grown doubt as to 
tiie good faith in their action in crying for a dismissal at this late day. They 
promised at the Denver convention of the A. F. of L., November, 1908, to 
dismiss them. After the convention, they would not dismiss. At the To- 
ronto convention, November, 1909, they again promised to dismiss the suits. 
Again they would not. They promised the committee in December, 1909, to 
dismiss. At the committee meeting in March, 1910, they could not, according 
to their statements, and the statements of their lawyers. in May, 1910, 

they could and would do it, in twenty minutes. What wonderful changes ! 
All because they feared a determination of the suits that persistent effort had 
forced to the court room, in spite of all their efforts to again delay them. 
Manifestly good faith in sai& procedure, or any similar procedure, is in doubt. 


The Executive Council of the A. F. of L., in session June 29, again took 
up the Electrical Workers’ controversy in its present state, and their decision 
shows that the course pursued by the officers of the I. B. E. W. was justified. 

They agree in every essential detail with our action, and they realize that 
the only permanent relief from litigation that can be obtained is through a 
court decision determining the issues brought forth. 

They state in their decision, in relation to the attempted withdrawal 
(?) good faith m said procedure, or in any similar procedure, is in doubt. 
They state that similar proceedings may be instituted by any member of 
either side. 
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This is good, hard, common sense. The suits once tried, all will have 
something definite to work upon and a solid foundation to work from. 

A decision rendered, and it’s good-bye to courts and lawyers’ fees. If 
our esteemed contemporaries are not afraid of the results of suits they brought 
themselves, on their own dunghill, let them show it. 

If they have been in the least sense honest with the membership, if their 
actions in starting a dual organization was justified, or if, as they claim, their 
course was legal, and if they really want to see the Brotherhood a unit again, 
and are willing to answer for their actions as honest men should be, let them 
cease trying to further disrupt the Brotherhood, abandon their policy of pro- 
crastination, and help force their own suits to an early trial, thereby making 
a safe and conclusive move toward the reuniting of the Brotherhood. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Wit is valuable when it is wet. 

Men who say most often think least. 

Honor is the tribute paid to character. 

Hot air may generate noise, but not energy. 

Reputation is always an asset, when it is solid. 

Words are too often used to deny language its honest expression. 

The good things men sometimes do is often minimized by the way they 
do them. 


“Maxy” Hayes, Cleveland’s “brainiest” 
man, must have a horrible grouch on. In 
a recent issue of his paper, he traveled 
from that city, to several other cities, and 
reviewed situations and conditions about 
which he is Quite as well informed as a 
last year bird’s nest. On second thought, 
however, there may be a reason for 
“Maxy’s” choleric state, inasmuch as a 
clean-cut trades unionist came into the 
city “owned’ ’by “Maxy,” and is putting 
out a labor paper for organized labor. 
“Maxy,” when he gets to Cincinnati, in 
his brain-storm journey, imagines that he 
is quite big enough for some men who are 
out-and-out trade unionists to waste some 


of their time upon him. WTrong, “Maxy/" 
so far as this department of The Chron- 
icle is concerned; we seldom waste our 
time in using your name. We can find 
better things to masticate than dwelling 
upon the man who comes across with a 
grouch. The Cleveland Pederationist 
looks good to organized labor, and un- 
doubtedly those craftsmen in that city 
appreciate a simon-pure labor paper. Get 
rid of the grouch, “Maxy;” it is bad for 
the liver, and will, if continued in, pos- 
sibly bring on sufficient bile to completely 
flood your brain pan, to say nothing about 
making your readers weary. — Cincinnati 
Chronicle. 
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HIGH DUES NECESSARY. 


BY A. J. BEEBES, 

Secretary-Treasurer Metal Trades Department. 


The success of the trade union move- 
ment depends largely upon its ability 
to educate its membership to the im- 
portance, yea, to the necessity, of pay- 
ing a rate of dues, and a per capita tax 
sufficiently high to enable its executive 
officers to prosecute with vigor and de- 
termination the campaigns and the 
struggles they are from time to time 
called upon to wage in order that the 
conditions under which their member- 
ship at times are forced to labor are 
changed for their betterment and that 
of society in general. The attitude of 
some organizations on the question of 
higher dues is not easily understood 
when the demands they are constantly 
making on their Internationals are con- 
sidered. It has been quite noticeable 
in our conventions that resolutions in- 
numefrable are offered in favor of the 
increase of all benefits, but little or 
no thought is given to the increase of 
the per capita tax to the International 
to meet the additional cost of the bene- 
fits. 

If the proper financial support to our 
internationals is lacking, then like other 
organizations or institutions, its progress 
is impeded. The membership at large 
apparently forget that increased benefits 
suggests increased revenue to their inter- 
national this order must prevail because 
in the first instance internationals are 
undoubtedly paying the benefits which 
experience has taught it could pay on the 
revenue received; this being true, it is 
but natural to assume that to grant any 
additional benefits must of necessity re- 
quire higher dues to meet the increased 
demands on the treasury. 

The question has often been asked why 
it is that organizations do not or are not 
willing to pay back into their interna- 
tional treasuries a larger portion of the 
interest they receive on their investments, 
for it has been long since conceded that 
membership in a labor organization is a 
business proposition pure and simple. 
This being true, it is but natural to sup- 
pose that if the capitalization of our or* 
ganizations (like the corporation) is in- 
creased, that improvements can be made 
that will increase the benefits of the 
members and will in turn give them a 
greater return for the money invested. 
The position that the members of organ- 
ized labor take towards their locals when 
so many benefits have come to them 
through it is beyond explanation. How 
zealous they are to be punctual in at- 


tendance at the meetings of their other 
affiliations, ever ready to make any sacri- 
fice to become an officer; dues, assess- 
ments, contributions, all have their charm, 
and none of which call forth the murmur- 
ins or objections that are so usual and 
pronounced in their trades organizations. 
Little thought is given to the fountain 
of organizations, little time is given to its 
work ,and few aspire to office, but in the 
end it must provide that which makes 
it possible for us to affiliate with other 
organizations. It should be our first 
thought and our first duty to contribute 
liberally to its support and to attend regu- 
larly the meetings and to see to it that its 
affairs are properly administered, and to 
assist and encourage the officers we have 
by our votes chosen to lead and to care 
for our interests. Labor must be more 
solicitous for its own welfare, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and must not expect 
to receive benefits gratis any more than 
they would expect to receive a consign- 
ment of goods free of charge from any one 
of our charitaible corporations. 

If it could be truthfully said that the 
oranization of labor has not improved 
the standing of its members, both finan- 
cially and morally, and had not made for 
them a better and more agreeable state of 
livelihood and employment, then it would 
be useless to argue in favor of increasing 
the investment, but there is not one man 
who has been a member of his trade 
union for a period of time that can hon- 
estly and truthfully say that he has not 
received a greater return on the money 
he paid into his union • than he or his 
friends have ever received in return for 
an equal amount invested in any other 
business proposition. Why should it, 
therefore, be necessary to urge the men of 
labor to return to their organization a 
larger share of the profits, when the fact 
is conclusive that the trade unionist’s 
greatest asset is his membership in his 
organization and through which his inter- 
ests are best protected and his mere exist- 
ence changed to a decent and comfortable 
living. It will provide the means where- 
by his children will have the opportunity 
to develop their bodies as well as their 
intellect, thereby preparing and equip- 
ping them to meet the struggles of life. 
Some men would, however, argue the im- 
proved conditions were simply the result 
of and in accordance with the natural de- 
velopment of things, but the man that is 
true to himself knows different; he knows 
what^he was receiving in return for his 
labor previous to his admission into his 
trades union ; he knows what the con- 
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ditions of his employment were (not 
roseate), and he also knows that his indi- 
vidual dissatisfaction with his conditions 
of employment was of little or no moment 
to the capricious employer. That he was, 
in a sense, shackled and left to the ten- 
der mercies of his benefactor, keeper and 
sympathizer. No conception of what 
might be obtain and what the future 
has in store for the membership of our 
organizations can be foretold if the proper 
financial support were given to the in- 
ternationals. Reflect for a moment upon 
the accomplishments of our organizations 
— will any one dispute that the organiza- 
tion is not responsible for at least a 
twenty-five cent increase in wages per day 
or an increase of $77.25 per year on an 
average yearly expenditure of less than 
$12 per year, which is the average dues 
paid by the membership of the interna- 
tional metal trades organizations, to say 
nothing of other concessions which are in 
a measure equally as beneficial to the 
members. If the Income of the interna- 
tional was doubled, it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect that within a reason- 
able period of time many additional and 
substantial benefits would be forthcom- 
ing. 

The membership are, as a rule, con- 
scious of the great work that is being 
done, and are appreciative of it, but what 
is most necessary is to provide the mu- 
nitions of war so that we can be prepared 
to move on short notice. It is and has 


been evident to all, that the intentions 
and aspirations of some of our interna- 
tionals have often been saddened by the 
lack of the necessary equipment and pre- 
paredness for battle, when a small ad- 
ditional amount would not only give en- 
couragement to the entire membership, 
but would stay off suffering and privation 
during the time of troubles it would in- 
fluence the employer whose heart has 
been too often gladdened when dissatis- 
faction and discontent arose among his 
employees over a condition of employment 
he desired to impose, because of his 
knowledge of the financial condition of 
their organization. 

If the future policies of our organiza- 
tions are to be progressive and the best 
results are to be obtaineu, an effort should 
be begun at once to create a uniformity 
of dues, pe?r capita tax and strike bene- 
fits among the aiilliated internationals of 
this department. The possibility of joint 
action in the future makes it necessary 
that an equal amount of revenue be re- 
ceived by our affiliations and that an 
equal amount of benefits be paid to the 
membership when united action has been 
declared. 

There are many changes to be made to 
support this form of organization fa '' 
it effective and the first and most essen- 
tial one is that those organizations now 
paying lower dues be increased at least 
to conform to those that have adopted a 
higher rate of dues. 


TRADE UNIONISM. 


Address by John Mitchell, Cathedral 
College, New York. 

To the ordinary man of affairs, im- 
mersed in his business and daily routine 
of life, trade unionism may seem a be- 
wildering maze of conflicting ideas and 
divergent doctrines. Such a man, un- 
less he has a special interest in the sub- 
ject, is liable to have his opinions formed 
from disjointed, scattering and often 
untrustworthy information. At one 
time he reads of trade unionists attempt- 
ing to raise wages or reduce the hours 
of labor, or demanding recognition of 
the union, or urging a sympathetic 
strike, or resisting or denouncing federal 
injunction. At other times the trade 
unionist seems to be taken up with such 
questions as whether the foreman shall 
or shall not belong to the union; 
whether the unionist shall or shall not 
work with non-union men ; whether a 
particular factory is in a sanitary con- 
dition ; whether a certain machine is 
speeded up too much or not enough ; 
whether the temperature of a given 
factory is such as to endanger the health 


of the operatives; what differential 
should be paid for a new machine, and 
so on. In some instances the unionist 
seems to be insisting upon pay by the 
piece, and in other cases refusing ab- 
solutely to have anything to do with the 
piecework system. At one time the 
unionists appear to be at war with one 
another or with employers, and at other 
times they are meeting amicably in gi- 
gantic federations or legislating in con- 
junction with associations of employers 
for the conduct and management of 
great industries. 

ITS fuxdamextat prixciples. 

“In the hundreds of national trade 
unions that exist and the thousands of 
local groups into which these organiza- 
tions are divided, various problems are 
encountered and various measures taken 
in each exigency. The result is a per- 
fectly bewildering series of rules and 
regulations in which the ordinary man 
sees neither rhyme nor reason, except, 
perhaps, that he observes in vague out- 
line the ever-present desire on th part 
of the workingmen to improve their 
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conditions and to raise the standard of 
unionism, sowever, is merely the com- 
plexity of human life itself. No matter 
how simple and fundamental the prin- 
ciples of an organization, its rules and 
regulations necessarily become complex 
as soon as they encounter the diverse 
conditions that characterize modern life. 

“In its fundamental principle, trade 
unionism is plain and clear and simple. 
It starts from a recognition of the fact 
that, under normal conditions, the indi- 
vidual, unorganized workman cannot 
bargain advantageously with his employ- 
er for the sale of his labor. Since the 
workingman has no money in reserve 
and must sell his labor immediately; 
since, however, he has no knowledge of 
the market and no skill- of bargaining; 
because, finally, he has his own labor to 
sell, while the employer engages hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of men, and 
can easily do without the services of any 
particular individual, the workingman, if 
bargaining on his own account and for 
himself alone, is at an obvious disad- 
vantage. Trade unionism recognizes the 
fact that under such conditions labor 
becomes more and more degenerate, be- 
cause the labor which the workman sells 
is, unlike other commodities, a thing 
which is of his very life and soul and 
being. In the indidvidual contract be- 
tween a powerful employer and a single 
workman, the laborer will secure the 
worst of the bargain. He is progressive- 
ly debased because of wages insufficient 
to buy nourishing food, because of hours 
too long to permit of sufficient rest, be- 
cause of conditions of work destructive 
of moral, mental and physical health, 
and finally because of danger of acci- 
dent and disease, which kill off the work- 
ingman or prematurely age him. 

ilUST STAXD TOGETHER. 

“The individual bargain or individual 
contract between employers and men 
means that the condition of the worst 
and lowest man in the industry will be 
that which the average man must ac- 
cept. From first to last, from beginning 
to end, always and everywhere, trade 
unionism stands unalterably opposed to 
the individual contract. There can be 
no concession or yielding upon this 
point. No temporary betterment will 
permanently compensate workingmen 
for surrendering in any part this funda- 
mental principle. To find a substitute 
for the individual bargain, which mili- 
tates against the welfare and happiness 
of the whole working people, tracSs 
unions were formed. The fundamental 
reason for the existence of the trade 
union is, that by it and through it the 
workmen are enabled to deal collectively 
with their employers. The difference 
between the individual and the collective 
bargain is simply this — that in the indi- 


vidual bargain one workman of a hun- 
dred refuses to accept a reduction in 
wages, and the employer retains the 
services of ninety and nine; whereas in 
the collective bargain the employes act 
in a body, and the employer retains or 
discharges all simultaneously upon the 
same terms. There can be no perma- 
nent prosperity to the wage-earner, no 
real and lasting progress, no consecutive 
improvement in conditions until the prin- 
ciple is fully and firmly established that 
In industrial life — especially in enter- 
prises on a large scale — the settlement 
of wages, hours of labor, and all condi- 
tions of work must be made between 
employers* and workingmen collectively 
and not between employers and work- 
ingmen individually. 

“We it not for the influence of 
trade unionism, the work which women 
and girls are compelled to do would 
prove even more demoralizing. The 
trade union seeks to protect the women 
morally, physically and industrially. It 
demands that she shall not be employed 
amidst surroundings that are destructive 
of her moral and physical health. It 
demands that she shall not be employed 
at night work or for excessively long 
hours. It demands and insists that 
women shall receive equal pay with men 
for equal work. In demanding equal 
pay and healthful surroundings for wo- 
men, the union not only protects the 
woman and the home, but it also pro- 
tects the standard of living of all wage- 
earners. 

AIDS THE CHILDREN. 

“Even more important than the bene- 
fits conferred by trade unionism upon 
women workers have been its efforts in 
behalf of the toiling children. Since 
the birth of the factory system, children 
have been mustered by thousands into 
factories, and on account of their nim- 
bleness, their docility, their powerless- 
ness to resist oppression, and the low 
wages they are forced to accept, have 
been permitted to displace men and to 
ruin themselves by work unsuited to 
their age and strength. 

“The true union movement is neither 
revolutionary nor destructive. Every 
man who becomes a member of a trade 
union subscribes, substantially, to the 
following declaration: 

“ ‘We are pledged to the emancipation 
of our class from poverty, ignorance, 
and selfishness; to be respected in word 
and action to every woman; to be con- 
siderate of the widow and the orphan, 
the weak and the defenceless, and never 
to discriminate agaim^t a fellow-worker 
on account of creed, color, or national- 
ity; to defend freedom of thought, 
whether expressed by tongue or pen; to 
educate ourselves and our fellow-work- 
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en ia the history of the labor move- 
ment, We promise that we will never 
knowingly wrong a brother or see him 
wronged if in our power to prevent it. 


We will endeavor to subordinate every 
selfish impulse to the task of elevating 
the material, intellectual and moral con- 
ditions of the entire laboring class.* ** 


A CHALLENGE WITHOUT DEFIANCE. 


BY SAMUEL GOMPEBS. 


In an editorial, the “Century Magazine’* 
(April), speaking of American trade 
unions, has this sentence: “There is 

already among their members marked 
restiveness under unfortunate leadership 
which has failed to discountenance vio* 
lence and has not hesitated to defy the 
courts, thus alienating a body of philan- 
thropic public opinion which has sym- 
pathized with all movements to improve 
the conditions of the laboring man.** 

Perhaps the “iCentury*s’* editor will 
congratulate himself upon the fact that 
his article was deemed so reasonable and 
fair to labor as to commend itself to the 
Post-Van Cleave-Kirby organ, the “Amer- 
ican Industries,** and was republished 
therein. 

By the way, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to say that the “restiveness** of the 
members of organized labor has not 
manifested itself to their disadvantage, 
as the recent successes of their move- 
ments for higher wages, a shorter work- 
day and better conditions attest. And 
how about non-unionists? Within the 
past few months thousands upon thou- 
sands have joined the ranks of their or- 
ganized brothers in the struggle for com- 
mon protection and betterment. 

Of the two counts made by the “Cen- 
tury** against “the leadership’* of the 
unions, we invite the editor to try for 
the present the second — that of defy- 
ing the courts — employing the methods 
of evidence and not of hearsay. We 
are sending him, with this end in view, 
copies of the last issues of the “American 
Federationist,** as we believe they will 
give him, not the distortions of mere 
rumor, but the veritable testimony re- 
garding the attitude toward the courts 
taken by the entire body of delegates to 
recent annual conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by the members 
of the Executive Council, and by the 
presidents of the international unions 
afi^liated with the Federation. We urg- 
enlty invite the editor of the “Century** 
to read the copies of the Federation’s ^ 
oflacial magazine we are sending him and' 
to make public his impressions as to the 
nature of the defiance to the courts to 
which he alludes. 

Surely, the thousands of appeals from 
decisions annually made by litigants in 
America can not be construed as so many 


acts of defiance to the courts from which 
the appeals are made. Moreover, when 
the methods of reasoning by the appel- 
lants are such as the editor of the “Oen- 
tury’’ will find in the “American Federa- 
tionist,*’ when the appeal to the highest 
court and to public opinion is based on 
the Constitution of our country itself, 
when the course of the appellants has 
found approval on the bench in the per- 
son of the Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, how 
can the position of the spokesmen for 
labor be designated as defiant by writers 
who wish their words to stand for exact 
truth? 

In issuing this challenge to the editor 
of the “Century” we call the attention of 
leaders of public opinion in general to 
this act of ours. We invite any of them 
— ministers, lawyers, lecturers, editors — 
to send to us for copies of our Federation 
organ, so that they may get from the 
original source their information as to 
what organized labor’s stand is regard- 
ing not only the courts but other current 
questions involving the welfare and the 
rights of American workingmen. We 
shall be thankful for any suggestions 
from competent minds which will tend to 
lessen incompetency in the present ad- 
ministration of organized labor, or for 
any admonitions as to intemperance of 
utterance, perversion of truth, or dis- 
position to depart from the teachings 
of fundamental American principles 
which fair-minded readers can find in 
this magazine. 

The esteemed editor of our exalted 
contemporary will kindly confine him- 
self to the point on which we challenge 
him. He will please not wander off all 
over the territory of the great American 
continent, through the columns of the 
nress unfriendly to trade unionism, for 
instances of defiance of the courts or of 
incom,petency' in labor Organizations. 
His challenge has been against “the 
leadership.” We submit that hence the 
officials of the American Federation of 
Labor should themselves be permitted 
to testify in the matter, and one import- 
ant point of the evidence called for in 
their monthly organ. 

We confidently believe that if the 
editor of the “Century” will only do as 
we ask him he will soon be in closer 
sympathy with the American trade union 
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movement as it is conducted and nearer 
to “the leadership” in his opinions than 
he has ever yet deemed possible. The 
virtue of truth must pierce his con- 


science. He may have been passing a 
hasty judgment concerning trade union- 
ism while he was befogged in misin- 
formation. 


INSURANCE 

Discussing trades union insurance in 
the Typographical Journal, Don C. D. 
Moore presents the following interesting 
data: 

The Cigar Makers’ Union is one of 
the most interesting of all the unions 
for study in the working of labor union 
insurance. The union has been in exist 
ence since 1864 and began paying sick 
and death benefits in 1881, twenty-eight 
years ago, and out of work benefits in 
1885. The membership of the cigaf 
makers approximates that of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, or up- 
ward of 45,000. In addition to the three 
forms of insurance — sick, death and dis- 
ability or out of work — ^the organization 
provides for strike benefits and main- 
tains a loaning fund for traveling mem- 
bers, which amounted in 1906 to $50,- 
€30. 

Applicants who are suffering from any 
chronic disease or who are more than 
fifty years of age receive no sick bene- 
fits and not more than $50 death bene- 
fits, but they pay only 15 cents weekly 
dues, or half the regular per capita. 

Out of Work Benefit — member who 
for two years has paid his dues is en- 
titled to receive during unemployment 
$3 weekly for six weeks. After an in- 
termission of seven weeks he may again 
receive the same sum for another six 
weeks, but not more than $54 in any 
one year. The amount paid out in 1906, 
the latest available figures, was $23,- 
$11, or an average of 60 cents per mem- 
ber per year. 

Sick Benefit — ^A 'member who has paid 
his dues for an entire year has the right 
to receive $5 weekly during his sick- 
ness, but not to exceed thirteen weeks. 
No benefits are paid the first week, and 
if the sickness is caused by drunken- 
ness or vice no benefit may be drawn. 
The sick benefits paid in 1906 amounted 
to $162,905, or $3.69 per capita. 

Death Benefits — The death benefits are 
graded according to length of member- 
ship. If the deceased has been a mem- 
ber for five years, $200 is paid, for ten 
years $350, and fifteen years $550. An 
interesting feature of this part of the 
system is that if a member be totally 
disabled, losing say, his eyesight, or the 
use of both hands, he receives a lump 
sum equal to the amount his family 
would receive in case of his death. The 
cost of the cigar makers’ death and dis- 


BY UNIONS. 

ability benefits during 1906 was $185,- 
514, or $4.08 per capita. 

The organization has been icontem- 
plating the addition to the above of an 
old age pension feature. The union had 
on hand at the close of 1906 $714,506, or 
about $16 per capita, which would seem 
to insure financial stability. 

The railway brotherhoods are also an 
interesting field of inquiry on the subject 
of insurance. Following as they do 
very hazardous occupations, the rail- 
way workers feel the need of death and 
disability insurance more than other 
kinds, and they provide it generally in 
the form of a compulsory minimum 
with an optional addition. The respect- 
ive amounts in the four principal 
brotherhoods are: Compul- Op- 

sory tional 
Min- Ad- 
imum. dition. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers $1500 $3000 

Order of Railway Conduc’rs 1000 2000 

Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Firemen 1500 1500 

Brotherhood of Railway 

Trainmen 500 850 

In this connection the cost of insur- 
ance to the members, compared with 
the cost in private companies, should 
be interesting to those who contend that 
labor unions cannot furnish insurance as 
cheap as the companies making it a 
business. Following are the figures 
showing the charge levied by the broth- 
erhoods and the rate of the casualty 
companies for the same class of men 
at thirty-five years, the rates being $1,000 
insurance : 

Rate of Rate of 
Union. Gas. Co. 


Engineers $17.80 $27.50 

Conductors 16.00 22.23 

Firemen 12.00 27.23 

Trainmen 18.00 27.23 


The average cost p^r $1,000 insurance 
for the four unions is $15.95, while the 
average in the old line companies for 
the same occupation is $25.98, or an 
average difference of $10.03 in favor of 
the brotherhoods. Moreover, the insur- 
ance companies* rates cover payments 
only in case of death, while the brqther- 
hoods pay the same amount for total 
disability as for death — no small matter 
in such dangerous occupations as rail- 
roading. — Railway Carmen’s Journal. 
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LABOR LEADERS ABLE. 


Nothing affords more conclusive evi> 
dence of the high plane which has been 
reached by the organized labor movement 
in America than the character and mani- 
fest ability of the men who are now at 
the head of unions and who for less sal- 
• ary than they would receive in other fields 
of endeavor, are devoting their entire 
time to furthering the common sense of 
the wage earner. It is indeed a far cry 
from the old-time, much maligned ‘‘walk- 
ing delegate,*’ who in years gone by rep- 
resented the popular idea of labor union 
authority, to the present ideal national 
labor official — a man of such manifest in- 
telligence, tact and broadmindedness that 
he can command the respect of every 
capitalist or employer with whom he may 
come in contact, even though the latter 
be not in sympathy with his ideas. The 
caliber of most of our twentieth century 
labor leaders is further attested by the 
discretion with which they use their vast 
power. Although the growth of the vari- 
ous divisions of the labor army enables 
them to wield an influence little dreamed 
of a few years ago, most of these captaiiia 
of organized labor are conservative rather 
than radical in policy — a tendency at- 
tested by the fact that nowadays they 
consent to a general strike only as a last 
resort. Indeed, one of the chief func- 
tions of the modern leader seems to be 
to prevent strikes, not to precipitate 
them. 

Prom the standpoint of the union 
workingmen the most conspicuous result 
of the new era of labor leadership is 
found in the conduct of the movement on 
sound business principles. When the 
nrpjspTit “cnhool” of labor ohieftains beeran 
to make their presence felt in executive 
positions manv of the unions, national 
as* well as local, were in a deplorable con- 
dition. Comparatively small raembershin 
in most instances gave them very limited 
influence, and too often there was slipshod 
management that manifested itself in ill- 
kent records, lax conduct of correspond- 
ence. etc. Even more serious was the in- 
difference in the collection of dues— 
shortcomings in financial policv that 
necessitated many of the organizations 
leading a hand to month existence, where- 
as other national bodies we’re beavilv in 
debt when the present officials took 
charge. Now all this is changed. The 
average national headquarters are con- 
ducted on up-to-date economical business 
policies, and secretarial officials keep 
their records by means of card index and 
other filing systems that are the peer of 
anything to be found in the corporate or 


banking world. Better still, union labor 
finances are on a sound basis, many of 
the great national bodies having on hand 
surplus funds in excess of a quarter of a 
million dollars each. 

Yet other evidence of the farsighted 
judgment of the field marshals now in 
command of the labor forces is found in 
the extent to which they are subscribing 
to the theory of cooperation on the most 
far-reaching scale. The modern tendency 
in the corporation and commercial world 
toward great aggregations or capital is 
being met with correspondingly potent 
consolidation of the organized labor 
forces. This disposition of the leading 
labor spokesmen to engage in effective 
team work has unquestionably been due 
in some measure to that knitting together 
of interests which has resulted in the tre- 
mendous growth in recent years of that 
comprehensive, country wide organiza- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
an allied army of craftsmen of all classes 
that is now more than 2,000,00 strong. 
It is not solely attributable to this influ- 
ence, however, for there are some very 
powerful labor organizations which are 
not affiliated with the big federation — as, 
for instance, the Knights of Labor and the 
Bi’otherhood of Railroad Engineers, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen and Firemen, with a 
total membership of 170,000 workers. The 
leaders of these independent bodies have 
for the most part, however, become im- 
bued with the spirit of the age, and all of 
them may be found working shoulder to 
shoulder for any reform that promises 
benefit for labor in general. 

As the president for many years past 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers is doubtless entitled to 
recognition as the foremost American 
labor leader, and certainly no champion 
of the rights of the toilers has ever had a 
stronger hold upon his followers. Prior 
to each successive annual convention of 
the Federation, there are rumors afioat 
of attempts to unseat Gompers, but when 
the great labor conference convenes each 
autumn it is always found that the vet- 
eran executive is the choice of so large a 
proportion of the labor host that his elec- 
tion to leadership is in effect unanimous. 
There is no doubt that much of Gompers’ 
sireneth lies in the recognition of his 
rugged honesty and integrity. Tempta- 
tions to “sell out” the labor interests have 
come to him in everv imaginable form, 
and he might be a rich man today had he 
as easy a conscience as was reputed to 
some of the labor guardians of days gone 
by.— Waldon Fawcett in Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 
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JOHN MITCHELL’S ADDRESSON UNIFORM 

LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Chairman, Labies and Gentlemen: 
It is with no sense of pride that attention 
is called to the humiliating truth that in 
the matter of providing for the victims 
of industrial accidents our country is 
lagging far behind the nations of the Old 
World, A speaker could approach the 
subject with some pride if he could with 
justification declare that the American 
people were taking the lead in methods 
of preventing industrial accidents and 
caring for the victims of such accidents 
as could not be prevented. There was a 
time when the criminal law was a matter 
of private settlement; when a man could 
atone for the murder of his neighbor by 
making a payment of so much money to 
the kinsman of the murdered man. Our 
attitude toward preventable accidents is 
still much the same. If an employer pays 
a ludicrously inadequate sum to an in- 
jured workman or to the dependents of a 
workman who has been killed, society 
assumes that he has discharged his full 
responsibility and that his concern in 
the matter has ceased. It seems to me 
that this is an entirely wrong conception 
of an employers’ responsibility to his in- 
jured workmen. The United States is 
the only civilized industrial country on 
earth that still maintains the old rela- 
tionship between employer and employe 
in matters of this kind. Every other 
civilized nation has abandoned in some 
measure the responsibility for industrial 
accidents, between master and servant as 
it was evolved from the common law. I 
am quite sure that those of you who 
have not investigated the subject will be 
surprised to learn that the law fixing the 
responsibility of an employer for an in- 
jury suffered by the workman in the 
course of his employment — with only 
slight modifications by statute — was 
evolved and developed before there was 
a single factory, railroad, mine or mill 
in the United States. This law was de- 
clared and became a part of our legal 
system at a time when society was not 
complex, when the employer and his 
workmen were engaged side by side, and 
when the employer undertook the same 
risks of injury that were undertaken by 
his employe. 

Under the present law, if a workman 
employed on the top of a building laying 
brick were by accident to drop a brick 
on the head of another workman at the 
bottom of the building, the employer 
would not be responsible at all, because 
the injured workman was the fellow 
servant of the one who dropped the brick; 


whereas, if the brick fell on the head of 
a stranger, a suit for damages would lie 
against the employer or contractor. It 
seems entirely wrong that an employer 
shall be relieved of responsibility in the 
one case and subject to be mulcted in 
damages in the other. 

The workingmen of America are not 
asking, in this instance, that the present 
laws be made uniform, because they are 
uniform — they are uniformly bad. We 
do propose, however, that the several 
states adopt the same system of compen- 
sation which now prevails in the countries 
of the Old World. The present system 
is iniquitous, wasteful, and inadequate. 
Of $100000000 paid by the employers of 
labor in the United States to liability 
companies as insurance against their lia- 
bility to workmen, no more than $44,000,- 
000 paid out to the workmen in the 
settlement of claims for injuries sustain- 
A^d of this $44,000,00, fully one-half 
— or $22000,000 — is paid by the workman 
to his attorneys for services rendered by 
them. The remaining $56,000,000 is ab- 
sorbed by liability companies to pay the 
costs of administration, solicitation, liti- 
gation and incidental expenses. 

And what is more regret able than this 
tremendous waste is the fact that our 
courts are overwhelmed with personal in- 
jury suits when the time of the courts 
should be given to the adjudication of 
other matters. Equally regretable is the 
fact that for the small amounts which are 
actually paid to relieve the distress of in- 
injured workmen or the dependents of 
workmen who have been killed, it is nec- 
essary under our present system to await 
the slow processes of the courts, and it 
not infrequently happens that a claimant 
is compelled to wait for from two to five 
years before his claim can be adjudicated. 
What we need in lieu of this wasteful and 
unjust process is a system whereby the 
money shall be paid to the workman at 
the time he needs it most, paid to him 
when he must employ doctors, when he 
must have medical care. It should be 
paid to dependents — in the case of fatal 
accident — ^immediately after the accident 
occurs. It is entirely wrong and it is 
unjust to require the widow and the chil- 
dren of a workman who has been killed 
to wait for five years to be recompensed, 
e\^en inadequately as they are recom- 
pensed, for the loss sustained through the 
death of the husband and father. 

At the present time three state govern- 
ments have appointed commissions to in- 
vestigate the subject of employers’ lia- 
bility; these commissions are trying to 
find some means of introducing a system 
of automatic compensation in cases of in- 
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dustrial accident. It is not known at 
this time whether the constitutions of 
our states will permit legislations of this 
character. If the constitutions of the 
states will permit legislation of this kind, 
workmen’s compensation in lieu of em- 
ployers’ liability laws should be enacted 
at once; if, on the other hand, it is as- 
certained that the constitutional prohi- 
bitions are insuperable, we should under- 
take to amend the constitution of the 
states so as to enable the people to gov- 
ern themselves. If we have built up a 
system of government that denies to us 
the right of governing ourselves in ac- 


cordance with our requirements, the 
sooner we know that fact the better. In 
order that we may take the necessary 
steps for the protection of our people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, not only are we 
killing more workmen in America, both 
in the aggregate and in proportion to the 
number employed, tnan are being killed 
and injured in any other country in the 
world, but I regret to say that statistics 
indicate that the number of casualties is 
increasing year after year, whereas in 
other countries there is a constant and 
steady diminution in the number of work- 
men killed and injured. 


HARDEST BLOWS TO ORGANIZED LABOR. 


If it were possible to compute in any 
way the damage done annually to organ- 
ized labor by its own membership, the 
figures would in all probability prove 
most appalling. That this damage is 
for the most part done unwittingly — or 
at all events unintentionally — makes lit- 
tle difference; a blow is a blow whether 
dealt accidentally or intentionally. 

Of the manifold incidents which com- 
bine to create this damage none are per- 
haps so directly injurious as the buying 
of non-union made goods of any kind, 
and the public exposition of fancied 
grievances against local or international 
officials, or anybody connected with union 
labor. 

The first named takes good, hard cash 
out of union pockets and places it in the 
coffers of the enemies of organized labor, 
the second places an argument in the 
mouths of labor’s enemies and stimulates 
the already existing projudices in the 
minds of those not educated to the cause. 

EJvery dollar spent for sweatshop or 
other unfair goods is a dollar invested in 
retarding the onward movement of organ- 
ized labor; every publicly uttered word 
on the part of a union man against any- 
thing connected with organized labor is a 
counter-move to the arguments of the or- 
ganizers of the movement. 

If every union man and woman in the 
world could be brought to realize the all- 
importance of the **little things,” mis- 
takes of the kind set forth would be 
scarcer than financial donations to labor 
from the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Ten cents spent for a pack of non-union 
made tobacco won’t make or break organ- 
ized labor, but if each member of one- 
third of the unofficially reputed member- 
ship of the A. F. of L. was to spend 20 
cents a week in that way the manufac- 
turers of tobacco who are fighting labor 
hardest would annually handle the sum 
of $1,040,000 of good, union-earned money. 


It’s pretty tough, perhaps, to give up a 
brand of tobacco one has smoked for 
twenty years — before labels were as popu- 
lar as they are today — ^just because a little 
slip of blue paper doesn’t appear on the 
package, but there’s lot of harder things 
to give up, and among them are one’s 
principles. Also, so long as you continue 
to support that non-union factory, the 
chances of unionizing it are diminished 
by one. 

The thrifty housewife (who sometimes 
spends ten cents car fare to reach a bar- 
gain sale where they are selling eight- 
cent goods for six cents) may find it hard, 
on occasions, to pay ten cents more and 
get a label on her purchase than to take 
the perhaps cheaper — but inferior — un- 
labeled article; but if she pauses to re- 
member that it was organized labor which 
fattened John’s Saturday night pay en- 
velope and gave him two more hours a 
day, at least, home, and that the money 
she spends for the unlabeled goods may 
later be utilized by heartless capital to 
put a kink in John’s envelope and to keep 
him working a couple of hours or so 
longer, she may think differently. 

One of the first arguments that the em- 
ployers confront labor officials with when 
an attempt is made to unionize an estab- 
lishment is that organized labor does 
not patronize the label. Taken generally, 
that argument could be punctured in sev- 
eral million places, but so long as there 
is even room for a toehold the tenacious 
unfair employer will hang on to his own 
argument. It behooves every member of 
organized labor to do his or her share to 
remove even that toehold and there is 
nothing that talks like cold cash. The 
moment that the fiow of cash swerves 
toward his label-using competitor the 
other fellow will become a label convert, 
too. 

It is said that every knock is a boost, 
and so it is — if you look at it rightly. 
Blvery knock that you hand a labor official 
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is a boost for non-union labor, and vice? 
versa. 

The existing prejudice against organ- 
ized labor thrives on ill-timed criticism 
of anything pertaining to labor unions, 
and when it is remembered that this 
prejudice has already reached even the 
legal bench of the United States, it can 


readily be seen that it requires no added 
stimulus from our side of the femce. 

Members of secret fraternal orders do 
not parade their business on the streets, 
at .work, nor yet at home. Too many 
union men forget, perhaps, the obligation 
they took when they became members. — 
Steamfitter. 


FAITH IN UNIONS. 


No man, society of men, or Institution 
domineered by man, woman or child, will 
ever reach a very conspicuous place in the 
esteem of humanity without a sincere 
manifestation of faith in the man, wo- 
man or child as well as the enterprise 
they have in their care. Almost every 
man who has had the good fortune to he 
invested with the insignia of success in 
life has been blessed with the possession 
of great faith in himself and the result of 
his own efforts. Great characters all 
through the pages of history, when intro- 
ducing to the world a brilliant and useful 
idea or principle that meant progressive- 
ness and a revolution of antiquated things 
have been greatly embarrassed by oppo- 
sition manifested by their fellow men 
against the perfection of those things 
that meant so much to the progress of the 
w’orld, and even to those who were most 
active in the^r persecutions to contend 
with and to overcome, their possession of 
an abundance of faith in self and in the 
things that their minds were bent upon 
achieving, they forged their principles 
and works to the front and mankind was 
made the happier on account of their 
spirit of determination and self-faith. 
Thus it has been since the history of man 
began. 

Many a personas efforts have been ridi- 
culed when developing some of the most 
useful inventions known. Yet the un- 
daunted mind of the designing genius re- 
mained firm in his ability to demonstrate 
the correctness of the principle, and they 
have made good on those things in thou- 
sands of instances. 

So it is in all walks of life. There 
must be correct principles set for the 
high standards necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the greatest amount of happi- 
ness in life, and then there must prevail 
among all a firm faith in them. 

Then will there follow works, which 
will bear fruits as the reward of such 
faith. The same faith that urged our 
ancestors on to a successful realization 
of their fondest hopes is now the very 
thing most needed in our present day 
labor unions. More men of the self- 
confidence caliber who will not lowei' 
their head nor submit to anything ad- 
verse to the best interest of the human 


race, be it a foreign foe, a contempt de- 
cree at home or what not, are in great 
need at this time. 

No discouragement should be allowed 
to deviate the course of any union man 
from that which is intended for the 
highest degree of happiness for himself 
and those dependent upon him. Union 
men who have not the proper degree of 
confidence and grit to carry out their 
part of the fight of all their organiza- 
tion stands for, are unworthy of being 
recognized as union men. Above every- 
thing, let us determine those things that 
are best for union men and their fami- 
lies and each carry out his part of the 
program towards the realization of 
them. Lose not your faith in the enjoy- 
ment of great things an.-, sustain your 
convictions as to the best means of at- 
taining them. Better things are in store 
for you if you do your full part. Have 
faith in yourself and your union. — Ex- 
change. 


OUR^DUTY AS UNION MEN. 

One of the loads under which organ- 
izations are constantly struggling is that 
of indifference on the part of the mem- 
bers. How often do we not see local 
unions with only a suflScient number of 
brothers present to constitute a quorum. 
This condition prevails not only in small 
locals, but sometimes in local unions 
which have a membership of several hun- 
dred. Some locals have gone so far as 
to place a fine on members who do not 
attend their meetings once every so often. 
This is a very sad condition of affairs. 
If there is one place where the union 
fan ougnt to visit once or twice a month, 
it is his union, because his union means 
everything to him. 

It is through the union he secures 
shorter hours. It is through his union 
that he secures better sanitary condi- 
tions. It is chiefiy through his union 
that he secures legislation favorable to 
labor. It is through his union that the 
children are enabled to keep out of the 
factory and in the school. In fact, it is 
through the union that the laboring 
man^s whole standard of life has been 
raised. I 
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Is not such an institution worth fight- 
ing for? In consideration of the fact 
that the union is doing all these things 
for us, is it not our duty to attend the 
meetings of our union regularly, instead 
of allowing a few to conduct the busi- 
ness of our organizations? The union is 
a democratic institution, in that it al- 
lows every man to have a voice in con- 
ducting its affairs, but how can we be 
active members in our union unless we 
attend the meetings regularly? 

We must get over the habit of just pay- 
ing our dues alone. We must attend the 
conference of our fellows. 

We need all the energy and brains in 
our union to overcome obstacles, and 
these can best be obliterated by partici- 
pation in labor’s cause, the purchasing 
of nothing that does not bear the union 
label, the bearing of our share of the bur- 
den and our general co-operation to the 
end of fully emancipating all those who 
sweat by the toil of their brow. 

The man who attends a meeting once a 
year and who pays his dues upon threat 
of exposure is not worthy the name 
‘‘union man.” — Union Banner. 


HIS STRONGEST TRAIT. 

The man whose independence is his 
strongest trait is the fellow whose ex- 
ample we should follow to the bitter end, 
for with all his other faults, he has the 
courage to hold up his head, to demand 
his rights, to claim his recognition, ^ 
compel respect and to dominate his own 
interests. He is the fellow who always 
succeeds, for the reason that he has both 
manhood and pluck, and that Jt is a big 
undertaking to down the mortal who 
possesses a proper proportion of these 
priceless qualities in his makeup. The 
independent man is generally the sensible 
man, the reasonable man and the thrifty 
man. He does not rush in “where an- 
gels fear to tread,” heedlessly and fool- 
ishly, but with calm and deliberately 
planned action makes his demands and 
sees that they are granted. His very in- 
dependence makes him the object and ad- 
miration, not only among his fellow-men, 
but also with those by whom he is em- 
ployed, and who, in a monetary sense, at 
least, occupy a higher place on the social 
scale. His employer may, to some ex- 
tent, inwardly object to his firm, inde- 
pendent demeanor, but at the same time 
he cannot help but admire it, and to re- 
spect him for it. Of course, independence 
should be tempered with a proper degree 
of respect for the rights of others, and 
should not be arrogantly made manifest. 
It should be diluted with dignity and 
seasoned with civility and courtesy to- 
ward all, and generally is, for the man 
who has the courage of his convictions, 
and who will stand by them without fear 
or favor, is the man who has education 


enough to be a gentleman. As a leader 
of men the independent man is abso- 
lutely a necessity ,and for those who are 
among the wage earners of the earth such 
a character is vitally important to lead 
them onward in successful demand and 
accomplishment. No one can respect the 
cringing, cowardly mortal whose- every 
act is of the cur. Only the independent 
man is worthy of the name. — Exchange. 


MENACE TO UNIONISM. 

Enemies of the union movement con- 
tinually characterize it as a menace, but 
do not explain themselves, for the very 
good reason that in nearly every such 
case the person who enters such denunci- 
atory remarks is either engaged in some 
work or business in which his personal 
desires are for the moment at least 
thwarted by the existence of unions or 
he is a pleader for some friends or 
clients with such interests. 

It makes a big difference whose ox is 
being gored. 

Many employers of labor will broadly 
approve of labor unions when there are 
no questions in controversy within their 
own establishment, only to roundly de- 
nounce the unions at the first sign of dis- 
satisfaction in any department of their 
business. 

Take Van Cleave, for instance. He al- 
ways proclaimed that he believed in labor 
unions “of the right kind,” but his con- 
duct showed he did not wish to have any 
in his establishment, and at that point 
he began to talk about the “menace” of 
unions. 

Kirby, being president of a union- 
fighting association of employers, calls 
unionism a menace. So does Post and 
Parry. 

Eliot talks glibly about alleged defects 
or dangers in unionism, of which he 
knows nothing by practical experience and 
can only represent the prejudiced views 
of employing interests with whom he is 
friendly or upon whom he depends. 

There are other broader minded men, 
some of whom are employers, who recog- 
nize that unions are a necessity to the 
workers; that without unions the work- 
ers would be crushed out of existence; 
that wages would be so low if fixed by 
the unchecked desires of the meanest of 
the employers that home life would be 
destroyed, education denied to children, 
proper nourishment denied to the work- 
ers and the future existence of the work- 
ers made impossible. 

They recognize the unions as standing 
for the home, the family, education, 
progress, civilization and posterity — a 
menace to all foes of these and to noth- 
ing else. 

The unions may well be proud of the 
enemies they have made. — Shoe Workers’ 
Journal. 
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ROTICSL 

The Stockton (Cal.) scale went into 
effect June 27, two shops signing up. 
Men out in seven shops for increased 
scale. 

Wiremen are requested to stay . away 
from Stockton until further notice. 
Write H. W. Herker, Secretary L. U. No. 
591, 628 E. Oak St., Stockton, Cal. 


BISHOP KEANE^S TRIBUTE TO 
LABOR. 

Bishop Keane, in a lecture given under 
the auspices of the Knights of Columbus, 
at Milwaukee, made the following state- 
ment in answer to the question, ^*Are 
Labor Unions Legitimate?’* 

“Every man has an inborn right to 
life and liberty, and right to fair liveli- 
hood with a sufficient return for his labor 
to rear and maintain a family in de- 
cency. 

“He has an even right to secure them 
by any legitimate means, and when the 
fact of competition in labor and combi- 
nation'of capital should combine to rob 
him of that which is due him, he has a 
perfect right and should so combine for 
his own protection, and labor unions are 
perfectly legitimate and are here to 
stay.” 


Atlantic City, N. J., June 29, 1910. 

Me. Wm. J. Spexcee, Secretary, 

Building Trades Department, A. P. 
of L., Windsor Hotel, Atlantic City, 

N. J. 

Deab Sir axd Beother: Pursuing di- 

rections of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, I here- 
with transmit its decision relative to the 
Electrical Workers’ controversy. 

Inasmuch as the regular and customary 
course of adjusting trade union disputes, 
as practiced in the A. F. of L. in the dis- 
pute between the two factions in the Elec- 
trical Workers’ organization, and as per 
the decision of the Denver and Toronto 
A. F. of L. conventions, has been inter- 
rupted by a complication which arose in 
the deliberation of the special committee 
on arbitration- of this dispute, which was 
named by the Toronto convention; and, 
by a condition which arose in the court 
proceedings in Cleveland, Ohio, whereby, 
while one of the factions eventually, to- 
wit, on May 21, 1910, made an overture 
to withdraw the suits in court, over 
which the litigation in the question actu- 
ally existed, good faith in said procedure 
or in any similar procedure is in doubt, 
because the law and the practice in Ohio 
permits at any time after application for 
dismissal has been granted, that similar 
procedure in court may be reinstituted by 
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any member of either faction, the Execu- 
tive Council rather than to be considered 
as directly or indirectly causing further 
delay in the court, also in order to per- 
mit the regular and customary course be- 
ing again pursued, stands ready and will- 
ing to so proceed, whenever the pending 
action in court in Cleveland will permit 
of that being done without the further 
complication that might ensue by any 
decision of said court and action we 
might take being at variance therewith. 

Fraternally yours, • 

(Signed) Frank Morrison, 
Secretary American Federation of Labor. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPART- 
MENT. 

Washington, D. C. 

To the Officers and Members of National 
and International Unions: 

Greeting: — In pursuance of the in- 
structions of the last convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department, as per 
a resolution adopted at that convention, 
your attention is called to the Union 
Label of the Piano, Organ and Musical 
Instrument Workers* Union, which organ- 
ization is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and with the Union 
Label Trades Department as well. 

It is estimated that over two hundred 
thousand pianos and organs are pro- 
duced yearly in this country, without 
taking into consideration the numerous 
number of smaller instruments, such as 
violins, mandolins, banjos, zithers, etc. 
There is no question but that a large 
percentage of the production of the 
above named articles find their way into 
the homes of working men and women 
of our country. In purchasing articles 
of this character the union label can be 
obtained and should he insisted upon. 

In proportion to the amount of musi- 
cal instruments that are manufactured 
yearly the sales by the manufacturers di- 
rect make but a small percentage of the 
entire output. Almost invariably these 
articles are sold by agents or dealers who 
make it their business to supply the cus- 
tomers with whichever make of instru- 
ment they might desire, and these agents 
or dealers would as readily sell the pur- 
chaser a piano, organ, or other musical 
instrument bearing the union label If 
they be asked for and insisted upon. 

In almost every state, as well as In 
Canada, in all the large cities, there are 
agents who deal in union-made instru- 
ments. Th's list is too lengthy for pub- 
lication in this letter, but whenever our 
members and friends are desirous of 
making purchases in this direction, we 
are in a position to supply them with the 
names of the dealers in their respective 
localities who can furnish them with 
union-made instruments. The Piano, Or- 


gan and Musical Instrument Workers’ 
Union have met with many difficulties in 
their efforts to organize the trade and 
better the conditions, shorten the hours, 
and increase the wages of their members. 

They can be +o a large degree suc- 
cessful in this direction if they receive 
the moral assistance and support of or- 
ganized labor and its friends by insist- 
ing, when making purchases, that the 
union label of this organization shall ap* 
pear upon the same. 

The label can he found on all union- 
made pianos or organs on the left hand 
side, inside, of the instrument- 
officers of National and International 
Unions issuing official journals are kind- 
ly requested to reproduce this letter in 
their journal at some convenihnt time in 
the near future. By complying with this 
request you will receive the heartfelt 
thanks of the Piano, Organ and Musical 
Instrument Workers* Union and this de* 
partment as well. 

Yours fraternally, 

Thomas F. Tract, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES*. 

It is the little things that do matter-^ 
to a woman, a man would say, little 
thinking how greatly he himself is influ- 
enced by the trifles he despises. If the 
dinner is late, or his cuffs are frayed, if 
his wife has forgotten to tidy her hair, 
or she is not ready at the time appointed, 
he is distinctly ruffled; the fire is laid 
ready for the blaze — it may be in busi- 
ness that the match is applied, or it may 
be at home; it matters not where, the 
results are disastrous and the little thing 
is responsible. 

Home life is made up of little things, 
but unfortunately the man does not real- 
ize it. He little thinks how wearing are 
the little things, and he has no com- 
punction in adding to them. He does 
not know how much it means to the 
tired housewife if he even stoops to 
put coals on the fire, if he puts away his 
slippers himself, if he does not leave 
cigar ends in every available spot. But 
he is so occupied with the big things that 
unless he has been trained to be thought- 
ful, he makes life a burden to the woman 
he has promised to cherish. 

To the woman who lives among the 
little things they matter intensely. It is 
bitter to hear that he forgets the anni- 
versary of their wedding, that he lets her 
birthday pass, as the dear ones at home 
never did; that he seldom thinks of giv- 
ing her a present or suggesting an out- 
ing; that he does not even pass the salt 
at the table, nor open the door for her to 
go out. It is the little things which build 
up the barrier between husband and wife. 
— St. Louis Star. 
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BRIEFS IN CASE OF UNITED HATTERS. 


Prior to the argument before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Hatters' case, permission was obtained 
for the American Federation of Labor to 
intervene and present a brief in addition 
to the one presented by the attorneys for 
the United Hatters of North ^unerica. 
Several months passed. Widespread in- 
terest has been manifested in the con- 
tents of that brief and inasmuch as it is 
difficult to obtain copies thereof and to 
satisfy the interest of our friends and 
students we publish it herewith. It is as 
follows: 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
October Term, 1907. No. 389. Dietrich 
L»oewe et al. vs. Martin Lawlor et al. 
Brief of Thomas Carl Spelling on Behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison, 
Inter venors. 

On a certificate from and writ of certi- 
orari for the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second district. 
Certificate filed July 11 1907 certiorari 
and return filed October 21, 1907. 

The complaint is profuse and volumin- 
ous, as is also the demurrer. In pleasant 
contrast we have an opinion by the dis- 
trict judge which is brief, pointed and 
concise. 

1. It will be seen that while the plain- 
tiffs allege in the complaint in general 
terms, injury to ‘‘property and business” 
(Par. 8), and to “business and property” 
(Par. 22), yet circumstantially and spe- 
cifically they differentiate the portion of 
their business outside the State of Connec- 
ticut from that within that state, and 
intentionally and industriously show that 
they claim no damage for injury to the 
Connecticut portion, but only to that be- 
yond that state; that is to say, to what 
they designate as plaintiffs' “interstate 
commerce.” The term is varied. Some- 
times it is spoken of as plaintiffs’ “inter- 
state trade,” “interstate business,” etc.; 
but the intent to rely upon injury result- 
ing from restricting or “narrowing” in- 
terstate commerce is fully expressed and 
is as obvious as any single feature of the 
case made by the pleading. 

Now it is too well settled that the com- 
mon law policy inimical to restraint of 
trade had no place in federal jurispru- 
dence prior to the enactment of the act of 
July 2, 1890, known as the Anti-Trust Act, 
to require the citation of authority in sup- 
port of the proposition; and one of the 
questions to be decided here — a question 
met at the very threshold of discussion — 
is what is interstate commerce? And the 
answer — part of it at least — is that it is 


an ideal thing, without form or substance, 
unconnected with any of its subjects, 
agencies, or instrumentalities. It is even 
distinct from the contracts which are 
made as a basis of interstate commerce. 
In short, the term is an abstraction, just 
as is the term “jurisprudence.” We have 
this statute to protect interstate commerce 
from a certain species of interference, 
just as we have a statute to prevent ob- 
struction of the administration of justice 
(Rev. Stat., secs. 5604, et seq.). Neither 
justice nor interstate commerce is suscept- 
ible of ownership or control by any indi- 
vidual. In a certain sense they both be- 
long to the nation; but even here it would 
be more appropriate to say that they per- 
tain to the nation or to all the people of 
the nation. Hence we see the germinal 
fallacy of the complainant in this case. 
The action is based on the untenable the- 
ory that plaintiffs own, or rightfully con- 
trol, some part of interstate commerce, 
whereas, in fact and law, it is the very 
purpose of the statute under which the 
action is brought to forbid and prevent 
any such ownership or control, and for 
this reason plaintiffs’ theory is self- 
destructive. 

2. That the statute gives an action to 
those injured by the agrreements and com- 
binations specified therein, and not other- 
wise, needs no argument. The things al- 
leged to have been done by the defendants 
is not one of such agreements or combina- 
tions. The conduct of the defendants, 
however reprehensibly it may be viewed, 
has no direct or indirect tendency to re- 
strain or even obstruct interstate com- 
merce, if the foregoing definition or view 
of its true nature be correct. But I will 
not elaborate this head of argrument, and 
will merely refer to the opinion of the 
learned district judge in this case in sup- 
port of my contention hereunder (see 
transcript, folio 43-47). 

The idea which appears to have domin- 
ated the plaintiffs in the bringing of this 
action was that the extent and magnitude 
of the defendants’ operations constituted 
an element to be considered in determin- 
ing the quality of the alleged injury; but, 
upon like reasoning. It would be difficult 
to place a limit to the number of actions 
which might be brought under the act. 
The same theory would support an action 
by distillers of, and wholesale dealers in, 
intoxicating liquors, against temperance 
organizations whose efforts tend to reduce 
sales and diminish the volume of trade. 

The Amebican Federation op Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, and 
Prank Morrison, 

Intervenors. 

By T. C. Spelling, 

Attorney. 
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HOW TO ADVANCE WAGES. 

By Dk. John Bascom. 


There are few efforts to which men are 
frequently called that require more pa- 
tience, prudence and reason than the ef- 
fort to advance wages. Custom and con- 
ventional sentiment, and the interests of 
the most active portion of the business 
world, are opposed to it. And yet such an 
advancement may stand for urgent wants 
and the best development of society. 

Times of prosperity, rather than times 
of adversity, should be chosen in which to 
secure better pay. It should satisfy the 
workmen to hold their own when all are 
under pressure. A general a,dvance in 
prices is likely to promote the interests of 
the employer, though it may be unfavor- 
able to the workman. Prices of products 
more readily increase than do wages, and 
even if wages have gained something, 
they may not have gained as much as the 
commodities which the laborer consumes. 
The workman must determine his posi- 
tion, not by his wages only, but by what 
his wages will purchase. There seems to 
be some variety of opinion whether wages 
have kept pace with prices. The work- 
man can determine that for himself by 
seeing how far his wages go in providing 
for his wants. He is not to be deceived 
by the improvement simply in the price of 
labor. His real gain lies in the increased 
consumption open to him. 

The large production of gold is likely 
to give for a prolonged period an advance 
of prices, and the laborer must be on the 
alert, if he is to hold his own; if the gen- 
eral activity is to accrue to his advantage. 
It is reasonable that he should share this 
prosperity. Much of it may even arise 
from the fact that the products manufac- 
tured have risen in price more than the 
labor associated with them. The work- 
man is not to be left in the trough of the 
wave, while the employer rides on the 
crest. The time to insist on a fair divis- 
ion of gains is while the gains are befing 
made. This is the moment in which the 
employer is most able to advance wages, 
and is least willing to lose time in bick- 
ering The justice of the claim is also 
manifest that the workman, suffering the 
evil of high prices, should be able to meet 
the emergency by better pay. 

The claim for improved wages should 
be accompanied, as far as possible with 
improved productive power more skill and 
more interest. There will never be any 
permanent and coherent growth in ^ 
ciety without this expansion in good wiil. 
This greater coherence and concurrence ot 
effort must extend to all the agents in pro- 
duction. It is for increased intelligence 
and responsibility that we can afford to 
pay a higher price. If labor, at each ad- 


vance, is to do its work more negligently 
and greedily, the reason and the motive 
for concession are greatly reduced. The 
rule of procedure would then seem to be- 
come, “fight it out.” 

The successful man in business owes his 
gains to the intelligence and the assiduity 
he brings to his affairs. It is these quali- 
ties which appeal to him, and these quali- 
ties which justify concession. The work- ^ 
man should see and emulate this temper. 
While he demands more, he should, at the 
same time, give more. The great advan- 
tage of cooperation and of profit-sharing 
has been the increased interest they have 
aroused. If working for wages is to- be 
kept alongside of them it must be by 
means of the same temper. This temper 
brings the immediate justification of more 
efficiency. Thus each movement forward 
prepares the way for the next; conflict 
decreasing and concessions increasing 
with progress. The intelligent employer 
should be made to feel that he cannot af- 
ford to go back to the inferior skill, in- 
ferior responsibility and inferior interest 
of poorer workmen. Skill and responsi- 
bility are productive te^*ms. He cannot 
dispense with them. 

The claim which workmen make for 
higher wages should also be moderate 
and, as nearly as possible, universal in 
the employment affected by them. These 
claims may be constant and persistent, 
but they must be such as can be conceded, 
at any one time, and the motives for ef- 
fort still remain sound with the em- 
ployer. What ruins the employer ruins 
the workman as well. Social movement 
forward is slow, tentative and universal. 
Demands are not to be made which so 
hasten the step as to break the ranks. 
The possibilities of the employer include 
the* possibilities of the employed. A con- 
cession that cannot be made, or cannot 
be maintained if made, is an unfortunate 
issue between labor and capital. It per- 
plexes their relations and wastes time, 
resources and good will in the ensuing 
conflict. Every just and moderate gain 
establishes its own footing, and prepares 
the way for further improvement. 

An effort to advance wages should he 
disassociated with all forms and degrees 
of^ violence. It should be a peaceful, not 
a forceful, rearrangement. Force, 
whether it proceeds from the employer or 
the employees, means war, not peace; 
means sinking into a more brutal relation, 
not rising into a more social one. What 
society most demands under all circum- 
stances, what it must maintain at all haz- 
ards, is order, a peaceful attitude of men 
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toward each other. It is better to suffer 
defeat* for the time being than it is to 
gain victory by violence. In physical con* 
flict, the workmen are sure, in the long 
run, to be worsted; the present resources 
of society are with the employer, and as 
soon as the nature of the warfare is dis- 
closed, the community takes the side of 
peace. Peace is never really conquered 
by war. War begets war in endless suc- 
cession, till neither peace nor victory is 
attainable. We might as well suppose 
that we should secure a crop by re- 
ploughing the soil which contains the 
seed, as that we can reach favorable con- 
ditions of production by conflict between 
its agents. The last disaster, violence, 
falls most heavily on the weakest. They, 
above all, need quiet conditions of growth. 

The claims^ of w^orkmen to increased 
wages should rest on reason. One, in 
studying the labor movement in England 
during the last century, or in America at 
the present time, cannot but feel what an 
immense weight of custom and current 
feeling is to be overcome, and how resist- 
ful it at once is if any real mistakes are 
made, or insufficient reasons given. In- 
stantly the clamor of the leaders of in- 
dustry is raised, and the press and the 
platform begin to proclaim how fatal any 
concessions will be to social growth and 


social stability. These upheavals, this 
breaking up of commercial foundations 
incident to the labor movement, are 
thought to be of the nature of an earth- 
quake, sure to destroy the work already 
done. The labor movement must justify 
itself at every step to the soberminded 
few; and compel results to plead its 
cause. Any slip, any disaster, any: in- 
sufficient reason, is overcome but slotvly. 
Like one bearing a heavy burden, the 
workman, if he stumbles, regains his foot- 
ing with difficulty. This fact should bring 
no discouragement, but it should be an 
occasion of caution. Suitable wages once 
established, customs once made humane, 
will only be the firmer because they re- 
pose on these permanent foundations. 
The training involved in the labor move- 
ment is of the best, a training which 
braces a man Up in his thinking, and puts 
him at once with his fellowmen. Support 
based on reason, slowly and patiently won, 
is a victory of right-mindedness and good 
will, which makes the workman a master 
builder in society. The old economy sim- 
ply traces the results of indolent and un- 
wise action. The new economy relies on 
intelligence and harmony to prevent these 
disasters, and put in their place an ever- 
increasing prosperity. — ^The Bricklayer 
and Mason. 


LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Thomas Reece. 

[Exclusive correspondence of the Ameri- 
can Pederationist.] 

London, May 28, 1910. 

Once more the cotton trade crisis has 
been postponed three months by a de- 
cision arrived at by the master spinners 
on May 27. It is asserted that 92 per 
cent of the members of the Masters’ Fed- 
eration voted for the 5 per cent cut being 
made in wages, and altogether the own- 
ers of 47,000,000 spindles were in favor of 
a reduction. The official reason guven for 
the postponement of the fight (a serious 
and savage conflict it would have been) 
is that it would be very improper to pre- 
cipitate a big industrial conflict in a 
period of national mourning for the late 
monarch. The problem for the operative 
cotton spinners of Lancashier is a mo- 
mentous one. Systematic short time has 
reduced their earnings and brought down 
their level of general comfort to a point 
where a 5 per cent cut in the small wages 
they at present earn would bring to thou- 
sands of homes the actual pinch of want. 
Furthermore, it is not always possible to 
see where the present necessity for a re- 
duction, from the employers’ point of 
viefw, comes in. It is true that earnings 


of the mills have gone down and that very 
frequently dividends havo had to be paid 
from reserves, and after all these reserves 
were? accumulated in the boom periods 
for such an occasion as this and the- 
share that the workers had in the boom 
periods was of a severely circumscribed 
character. Two advances of 5 per cent in 
wages were securefd. One of these has 
since been taken back and now the sec- 
ond is threatened. Mills spinning Ameri- 
can cotton are now working fifteen and 
a half hours weekly short time*, and in the 
weaving departments there is much slack- 
ness and waiting for warps. Returns 
from firms employing 123,000 workpeople 
show a decrease of 8 per cent in wages 
paid as compared with a year ago. The 
last report of the Operative Cotton Spin- 
ners gives the united membership as 19,- 
440, an increase of 229 on the year. Of 
these, 11,134 were piecers. Of the full 
members almost 10 per cent were unem- 
ployed, as compared with 13% per cent a 
year before. This report mentions that 
the total number of claims made by mem- 
bers under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act since it came into force has been 
3,844. 

Employment elsewhere throughout the 
country is increasingly good, and the pub- 
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lished returns from the various trade 
unions showing the percentages of mem- 
hers unemployed records for nearly every 
industry eoccept cotton improvements 
both upon the preceding month and as 
compared with the figures of the corres* 
ponding period of 1909. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
South Wales Miners* Federation was most 
successful, and the financial figures were 
substantial. The accounts showed that 
the income during 1909 was $378,685, and 
the expenditure $352,910. the credit bal- 
ance of $615,055 at the beginning of the 
year having risen to $640,000 odd, over 
$25,000 being thus added to accumula- 
tions, which now total $1,130,385. The 
out-^f-work expenditure increased from 
$16,685 to $126,155; the strike pay from 
$91,645 to $122,955; the total of general 
expenditure (including these items) hav- 
ing risen from $205,145 to $353,760. The 
number of delegates present were 249, 
representing 129,031 members out of the 
total membership of 141,089. Nothing 
very sensational took place during the 
convention’s sessions, but plenty of solid 
work was put in. It is interesting to note 
especially that the delegates unanimously 
resolved to establish a weekly newspaper 
devoted to their interests, a committee 
being appointed to draft a scheme. 
Scarcely any reference was made to the 
new wage agreement, but there was some 
discussion upon rule 20, and a resolution 
was passed enlarging its scope, so that in 
future it should be invoked upon all wage 
questions, instead of (as at present) only 
in defense of an existing rate. Upon the 
“abnormal place” difficulty, the meeting 
agreed to a motion desiring the men in 
all districts of Great Britain to seek a 
fixed scale; and, upon failure to secure 
this, that a national conference be called. 
An amendment of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act was demanded, with more in- 
spection; and other resolutions which 
were passed dealt with the Osborne case 
judgment, the decision that damages may 
be set off against wages (as to which an 
appeal to the House of Lords is desired), 
and similar matters. 

Labor troubles have arisen in Newport 
amongst the general laborers engaged in 
the handling of cargo, and the matter 
has been referred to arbitration. The 
coal trade was not affected except so far 
as a resolution of the coal trimmers indi- 
cated the intention to stand by the la- 
lx)rers, should assistance from the trim- 
mers be necessary; and the railwaymen 
also were sympathetic. The railway em- 
ployes of the Alexandra Dock Company 
passed a resolution wishing success to the 
strikers, and deciding “to stand by them 
in their efforts to maintain the position 
for which they were fighting.” This New- 
port trouble is not yet at an end, and the 
process of arbitration is likely to be diffi- 
cult, so that, although coal shippers are 


not directly involved at present, the mat- 
ter is one which at any time may occasion 
uneasiness. 

The reputation of the British Parlia- 
mentary Labor party, which has been on a 
visit to Germany to inquire into the con- 
dition of the German working chtsses, 
returned to England on May 24. The 
scope of their inquiry included the cost 
of living, housing accommodation, wages, 
and hours of labor, and the standard of 
life generally. Three weeks was spent (m. 
the tour, and the delegates speak higwiy 
of the magnificent organization of tt>e 
German trade unions. A report is to be 
published before the middle of June. 

The labor exchanges continue to furnish 
statistics of an encouraging characte®. 
The proportion of vacancies filled to va- 
cancies notified rose from 69 per cent in 
March to 75 per cent in April, and the 
number of exchanges opened are now 
over 100. At the same time there are 
apprehensions amongst trade unionists 
that the labor exchanges may be misused. 
The exchanges are absorbing one of the 
most important functions of a trade union 
— that of finding situations for its unem- 
ployed. They afford new and quite inex- 
pensive opportunities for employers to ob- 
tain contact with workers whose misfor- 
tunes have weakened their capacity for 
individual bargaining, and have thus be- 
come a comparatively easy prey to the 
employer who has no conscience where 
wages are concerned, and who will have 
no scruples about using the exchanges 
for strike-breaking purposes. I remember 
that the labor exchanges in Germany were 
reported to be regarded by the trade 
unions there rather unfavorably, al- 
though nothing definitely detrimental has 
been urged against them. As a result of 
a conference between tue managing com- 
mittee of the British General Federation 
of Trade Unions and the head official of 
the Labor Department of the Board of 
Trade, instructions are being given to the 
local branches of the affiliated trade 
unions to sift locally all complaints as to 
the unfair use of local exchanges and to 
forward the results to the Federation 
headquarters. The Board of Trade has 
given the Federation an assurance that 
in all cases of trade disputes the exchange 
officials are bound to observe absolute 
neutrality, but at the same time it ap- 
pears that an employer whose workmen 
have been locked out or who are on strike 
will be supplied with men to take their 
places. The men so supplied are informed 
of the circumstances surrounding the &.p- 
plication and that is all. This is a very 
big reading of “absolute neutrality” and 
one that will bring up the whole ques- 
tion, I am afraid, in a very acute form 
before long. 

Genuine sorrow has been felt by British 
labor men at the death of Kine Edward 
VII. The trade union leaders here recog- 
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nize the late monarch’s interest in inter- 
national peace and social reform. The 
Housing Reform and Old Age Pensions 
were two topics in which he took personal 
interest. As Prince of Wales he sat on 
the royal commission on the housing of 
the working classes twenty-five years ago, 
having as colleagues there such different 
types of men as Cardinal Manning and 
Henry Broadhurst, one of the earliest 
old-type labor members of Parliament. 
Later on, on the royal commission on the 
condition of the aged poor,’ which led 
eventually to the Old Age Pensions Act, 


the King, then Prince of Wales, exam- 
ined witnesses pereonally to secure in- 
formatior 

The Labor party, however, is strongly 
opposed to any undue postponement of 
the debate on the Lords* veto issue. The 
labor men are not concerned with the 
contention that the raising of important 
constitutional issues will embarrass King 
George V in the early months of his 
reign. It is known that the new King as 
Prince of Wales followed the veto discus- 
sions closely and is well equipped for that 
agitation. 


THE WATCHWORD IS ORGANIZE. 

By John Mitchell. 


There are recessions and progressions 
of the trade union movement just as there 
is an ebb and flow of the tide. The 
movement is helped on in days of pros- 
perity and retarded in days of adversity, 
but gaining wisdom and experience in 
periods of adversity it rushes on to new 
height^ with each recurring period of 
properity. An examination of the re- 
ports of membership submitted to the 
American Federation of Labor by affili- 
ated national and international unions 
for the past two decades would seem to 
indicate that the growth in membership 
has been in cycles; that is to say, the in- 
crease has b^n much greater in some 
years than in others. This fact may be 
attributed to a number of circumstances, 
but it is due principally to the state of 
trade, as it is affected by industrial ac- 
tivity or stagnation. In running over the 
periods which mark the most rapid 
progress in the years gone by and com- 
paring industrial conditions then with 
the state of trade now, it would seem that 
we have reached another of those psych- 
ological moments when the work of or- 
ganization should take on new impetus, 
and unless all signs fail the present and 
the next year should see our organization 
in a stronger and better condition finan- 
cially and numerically than ever before. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
labor organizations do not grow auta- 
matically. They do not evolve from 
struggling, impotent unions into strong, 
effective organizations as caterpillars 
evolve into butterfiies or as boys evolve 
into men. While it is true that in some 
trades having strict union shop agree- 
ments, the organizations may recruit new 
members and gain strength without any 
special effort being put forth by the 
members or representatives of such or- 
ganizations, yet a union that depends for 
its success or progress entirely upon 
either its label or upon those who come 
forward unsought and unbidden is not 
likely to enjoy a large measure of success 


or to become an Important factor in the 
family of unions comprising the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Nothing in this world is worth having 
that is not worth fighting for, and if the 
organizations of labor are to attain their 
greatest strength, if they are to rise to 
their fullest possibilities, every one — of- 
ficers, organizers, members alike — must 
put forth some earnest effort, every one 
must be willing to make some sacrifice to 
bring within the fold of the union every 
man eligible to membership. And a good 
union man will not cease in his efforts 
vrhen his own trade is organized; be- 
cause thefre can be no real security, no 
permanent and lasting progress, until all 
the workers in all the trades are members 
of their respective unions and united 
under the standard of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

During the present period of ascending 
wages and industrial activity an extra- 
ordinary effort should be made to perfect 
the organizations in the partially union- 
ized tradefs and to establish new unions 
in the unorganized districts. There are, 
of course, tremendous obstacles in the 
way and great opposition is to be over- 
come, but the history of past efforts and 
successes should give us courage and con- 
fidence to move on to new victories and 
greater achievements. Indeed, it will be 
found in the future, as it has been in the 
past, that not the least of our difficulties 
will be the indifference of our own mem- 
bers and, in some cases, the inexplicable 
hostility of the unorganized workmen. 

It is, of course, much easier to dilate 
upon our failures than to present a spe- 
cific method of bringing the unorganized 
into communion with the organized 
workman, yet we may all profit from the 
experience of others, and perhaps it 
would be advantageous if men having 
long experience in the labor movement 
should give the benefit of that experience 
to one another. 

The usual method of organizing wage- 
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earners is through public meetings, at 
which addresses relative to the subject are 
delivered, through correspondence, pub- 
lication, etc. In other words, the work of 
organization devolves, in a large measure, 
upon the salaried oflBcers, the business 
agents, and, to a lesser extent, the local 
committees. And yet it is safe to say 
that no system of organization can prove 
so effective as one wherein the individual 
member of the union takes an active and 
substantial part. Let each member be 
ever alert and constant in a deftermination 
to make his union a tower of strength, a 
protection to himself, his fellow-workers, 
and a blessing to the community, and all 
workmen in the vicinity who are employ- 
ed at the trade will be brought within the 
fold of that union. Unfortunately, 'how- 
ever, there are too many trade unionists 
who feel and act as though in paying their 
dues and assessments they have dis- 
charged their full responsibility and that 
no further effort should be required of 
them. Is it any wonder that thousands of 
workmen fail to join the union when 
they observe so much indifference on the 
part of those already holding member- 
ship ? 

If the 3,000,000 organized workmen of 
this country could be awakened to a sense 
of their personal responsibility; if each 
one of them should become imbued with 
a realization of his own strength and if 
these forces were applied Intelligently and 
enthusiastically, how long would it be 
until every man and woman working for 
wages would be a member of the union? 
If every union man should constitute him- 
self an organizer and should give even 
one evening each week to the work of or- 
ganization, if he should single out one 
non-union neighbor or acquaintance and 
persist in an effort to organize that rnan, 
what a short time it would take to union- 
ize all the workers of our country! And 
if all were organized, how much less diffi- 
cult it would be to secure higher wages, 
shorter hours, and better conditions of 
life and labor! What has been written 
may not prove a contribution to the work 
of organization. Indeed, it is but an in- 
troduction to the relation of an experience 
which may prove of value. 

Some twenty years ago in a western 
camp, in which resided about 1,800 miners, 
there was instituted a local union with 
thirteen members. When this union was 
formed, it was the hope and expectation 
that in a short time all the men employed 
in the mines would make application for 
membership therein, but to the surprise 
and disappointment of the thirteen char- 
ter members, weeks rolled by and no ap- 
plications were received. In order to 
create interest and enthusiasm, mass 
meetings were decided upon, picnics were 
given, and various methods usually fol- 
lowed in such cases were adopted to build 
up the organization. Speakers were 


brought to the camp — at no little expense 
to the handful of members — and while 
by these means some men were induced 
to join, they maintained their member- 
ship for only a short time and then 
dropped out. This situation continued 
for several years, the union building up 
occasionally, and then falling back to its 
original status. Finally, one night, after 
the whole situation had been canvassed, 
a member arose in the meeting, making 
the statement as there seemed no hope 
of establishing permanently a strong, 
effective union, the charter should be sur- 
rendered and the work of organization 
abandoned. A feeling of gloom and des- 
pair pervaded the atmosphere, when an- 
other member arose and expressed himself 
as not being in sympathy with the prop- 
osition to surrender the charter, stating 
that before such a course were resorted 
to, he wished to offer a motion that each 
one of the thirteen members be instructed 
and notified that if any one of them 
failed to bring to the next meeting a can- 
didate for membership, he should be ex- 
pelled from the union. The motion was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. At the 
next meeting one week later, each of the 
old members was present, and, to the de- 
light of all, each one of them had 
brought with him a candidate for mem- 
bership. The union now had twenty-six 
members. EJncouraged by the success of 
this experiment, a resolution was adopted 
to the effect that any one of the twenty- 
six failing to bring with him to the next 
meeting a candidate for membership 
should be expelled from the union. When 
the next meeting convened, each of the 
twenty-six presented a candidate for in- 
itiation. This process was continued with 
more or less regularity — although not al- 
ways with the same degree of success that 
had attended its introduction — until prac- 
tically all the men in the camp were mem- 
bers of the union. 

It goes Without saying that this system 
might not work so well in other indus- 
tries or in another community, and, of 
course, there are few organizations that 
would permit the expulsion of a member 
for refusing or failing to bring in a new 
member; but without reference to the 
penalty for failure, the application of this 
principle of indiviuual effort would prove 
most effective wherever i£ were tried. 
Indeed, it was largely due to this means 
that over 50,000 miners were organized 
in the anthracite fields during the sum- 
mer of 1905. At any rate, the plan is 
worth trying and the prize is worth 
striving for. 

Let each man feel that he is an impor- 
tant part of the labor movement, that he 
is personally responsible for its success 
or failure. Let us, individually and col- 
lectively, resolve that the years 1910. and 
1911 shall mark an epoch in the growth 
and progress of the labor movement of 
our country. 
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LABOR’S GREAT FIGHT. 


Opposed by Mighty Forces, it approaches the Goal of Justice 

and Human Rights. 


It takes courage — and pluck — to figkt, 
and n^er more so than in an uphill bat- 
tle. Labor leaders and followers every- 
where recognize that fact; also they real- 
ize that the victory they strive for cannot 
be taken by storm in one grand assault, 
but must come by tantalizingly (so it 
seems at times at least) slow degrees. 

It required more than a mere flesh 
wound to bring labor to the fighting stage. 
It will take more than that to make it 
stop fighting until the battle is won. 

No regiment ever faced the fire of a 
strong enemy that did not at times falter. 
Many have retreated when things became 
too warm for them. 

Certain portions of the vast army of 
organized labor have at times faltered, 
some have even retreated, but in the 
main the army has steadily improved in 
fighting courage and in strength until to- 
day it is nearer the goal of victory than 
ever it was. And this, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the United States Steel corporation 
and other fair wage, short hour haters, 
who have called into play unlimited cap- 
ital, the highest courts in the land, the 
militia, politics and what not to stay its 
onward march. No tactics were too un- 
scrupulous to employ against organized 
labor, no amount of money too great to 
throw into the fight. Nothing that could 
be done has not apparently been done to 
hold back the oncoming army. And yet 
it marches on — not serenely at all times, 
but onward nevertheless. 

Elach and every member of a labor 
union is a soldier in this great fight. 
Each and every soldier has to suffer his 
share of the hardships of war. It re- 
quires courage to fight and the real test 
comes in time of strike when mayhap 
the pocket is light, the stomach empty 
and the larder devoid of the necessaries 
of life. 

It is when the bombs of doubt and 
misrepresentation regarding the union 
leaders are fired into camp by the enemy 
that the soldier displays his courage or 
his cowardice. A strong man will nearly 
always fight back. The courage of a man 
weakened by the doubt and worry of per- 
haps months of striking is more suscept- 
ible to blows of misapprehension. 

In days gone by men — our ancestors— 
gave up their homes, their families, and 
in countless cases, their lives for their 
country ,and considered that they were 
but doing their duty. 

Approximately 2,000,000 men are now 
fighting for their rights. ^ Are not the 


rights of the millions of working people 
— men, women and even children — worthy 
of some sacrifices? How can men stand 
by and see others fighting their battle 
for them ? For shame on those who have 
not manhood enough in them to come out 
and give a hand in the battle against op- 
pression! For shame on those stay at 
homes who dare not carry a union card 
for fear of offending those they call 
master! 

The sweatshop, child labor, the twelve 
and the ten hour day, insanitary work- 
shops, unsafe, poorly inspected mines, 
wage reducing and price raising corpora- 
tions, corrupt politics— these and more- 
ls it not a man’s battle to fight these in- 
stitutions? Is a man worthy of the name, 
who, having to earn his daily bread by 
the sweat of his brow, will benefit directly 
or indirectly if they be removed and does 
not come out and enlist himself? 

Every man who joins the union ranks 
depletes that of the enemy by one. It 
Is not right to term capital the enemy, 
you say? Perhaps not in the accepted 
sense of that word. But if capital as a 
whole has ever done anything for labor 
that would entitle it to be termed a friend 
I have yet to learn of it. 

Individual employers there are who are 
most fair to their employees — now. We 
read today of model factories, etc., here 
and there. Was any thought ever given 
to the welfare of the workingman until 
the advent of organized labor? Were 
there any ‘*T'o Let” signs staring the 
visitor at the former sweatshop in the 
face? Were there any laws for the regu- 
mtion of the employment of child labor? 
Or, if there were any of the latter, were 
they ever enforced? Were such institu- 
tions as the eight hour day dreamed Oi 
a few years ago? What assurance had — 
what assurance has— -the individual non- 
union workingman that the wages of to- 
day may not be cut in twain tomorrow? 
The law of supply and demand you say? 
Yes, but is there a position for every man 
in the world today? If so, what of the 
thousands of strong, able-bodied men who 
walk the streets of our great cities, some^ 
times even in summer, when work should 
be most easily procured? 

Ah, what a great fight organized labor 
has had? What a stupendous battle it 
still has to fight! And what a vast army 
of courageous, whole-souled, thinking men 
it has to fight with! 

Each member of the vast army of union 
workingmen can do his part. — C. L. 
Blaine in Shoe Workers’ Journal. 
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HAZARD OF INDUSTRY. 


Accidents to Workers Not Due to their Carelessness — A Plea 

for Justice to Toilers. 


Professor Hefnry R. Seager of Columbia 
ITniversity, vice chairman of the state 
commission to investigate the subject of 
employers* liability in New York, said in 
a recent address: 

On our railroads three times as many 
employees are killed and five times as 
many are maimed each year as on the 
railroads of the United Kindom and the 
situation in our coal mines is almost as 
bad for there each year we average a loss 
of three and one-third out of every thou- 
sand persons employed, whereas in Eng- 
land the average is two; in Germany two 
and a half while in Belgium the average 
is one. 

The prevention of these accidents is a 
pressing social problem, but it is not of 
this that I wish to speak tonight, but of 
the method we have of caring for the 
100,000 worklnmen who are maimed and 
the 20,000 widows and the 60,000 orphans 
that are left as a result of these accidents. 
Our method of caring for them is neither 
just nor generous. We leave them to the 
mercy of a law that has been discredited 
as out of date in every oUier civilized 
country but ours. 

There are five things in our present law 
that are wrong. In the first place, it is 
fundamentally wrong in principle; in the 
second place, it fails signally to remedy 
a serious social problem; in the third, it 
involves appalling waste; in the fourth, 
it embitters the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employed, and in the fifth 
place, the system is morally demoral- 
izing. 

Statistics show that more than one-half 
of the accidents are due to the hazards of 
industry, not because the employees are 
careless, but because of the nature of the 
industry. In at least three-fourths of the 
cases, the loss falls on the wage earner, 
in a- great majority of the cases render- 
ing him penniless. Not over 30 per cent 
of what the employer is required to spend 
under the present law goes to the work- 
ingman. 

Industrial accidents are certainly twice 
as frequent in the United States in pro- 
portion to the number of men employed 
as they are in the European countries. 
This makes the defects in our employers’ 
liability law all the more regretable. 
Under our law not more than one-fourth 


of the victims of industrial accidents are 
entitled to indemnity. Moreover, the 
amount of the liability in cases where the 
employer is liable is so uncertain and so 
irregular that employers usually insure 
themselves against it. 

Statistics submitted by the insurance 
companies show that on the average, not 
more than 45 per cent of the money em- 
ployers pay out in premiums is actually 
paid to injured employes in the settle- 
ment of claims. About one-third of this 
goes to the lawyers, the result being that 
only about 30 per cent of what the employ- 
ers’ liability costs the employer is of any 
benefit to the Injured. 

These and other defects in the actual 
operation of a system of employers’ lia- 
bility based on negligence have led all 
important countries except the United 
States to abandon It. Since 1884, when 
Germany introduced her compulsory acci- 
dent insurance system, twefnty of the 
leading nations of the world have adopted 
the plan of putting on industry the cost 
of indemnifying all the victims of indus- 
trial accidents except those who owe their 
injuries to their own deliberate and will- 
ful negligence. 

The principal reason for imposing on 
the employer the cost of indemnifying 
the victims of all accidents is that acci- 
dents, as a rule, are not due to personal 
negligence, but to the nature of the in- 
dustry which the employer carries on for 
his own benefit. The cost of insuring his 
plant and machinery is now a regular 
item in the expense of production. Under 
a system of workmen’s compensation the 
cost of insuring employees from accidents 
becomes such an item. 

The industry is compelled to pay for 
men’s maimed bodies and shortened Ifves 
in the same way that it pays for worn- 
out plants and used up raw materials. 
Both are alike costs necessary to the 
prosecution of industry for which con- 
sumers for whose benefit the industry is 
carried on should be made to pay. 

As new York is the leading industrial 
state of the country, there seems to be 
special reason why it should take the 
lead in introducing a more humane and 
intelligent policy with reference to this 
law, and there is every reason to antici- 
pate that other states will follow the ex- 
ample of New York. 
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IMPOSSIBILITIES MADE POSSIBLE. 

By Samuel Gompebs. 


“It’s impossible!” The man who em- 
ploys these words is nearly always sin- 
cere. He utters them with the air of 
conviction that implies there is no room 
for further argument He sees his im- 
possibility clearly, feels it, accepts it, can 
not doubt it. He classifies it with his 
other impossibilities — that the lion can 
not be converted into the lamb, that the 
sea can’t be rid of its salt, that the sky 
oan’t come down to earth. The thing^s 
impossible, and there with him the sub- 
ject ends. 

Pew are the trade union men of today 
who have not at one time or another 
been set in their opinion that organiza- 
tion among workers of certain classes, or 
nationalities, or districts or occupations, 
was impossible. “It’s impossible! Only 
look at them!” has been said time and 
again of poorly paid laborers, perhaps 
newly arrived immigrants, when it has 
been proposed to try to spread the light 
of the trade union among them. But 
time and occasion have shown that they 
could be organized, and that when or- 
ganized they could add 25 or even 50 per 
cent to their wages. 

“It’s impossible!” was the general ex- 
clamation when trade agreements were 
first proposed. Later, after a few suc- 
cesses, the impossibility was to be with 
the occupations not yet tried. The doubt- 
ing Thomases were found loud-voiced in 
every trade. But, for all that, trade 
agreements have become one of the lead- 
ing features of modern American union- 
ism. 

“It’s impossible-” The eight-hour move- 
ment in its infancy was utopianism. Its 
promoters were ridiculous impracticables. 
Their campaign cry was mere sound — not 
even being worthy of serious counter- 
argument. No industry could pay, with 
eight hours. Impossiole for that one 
reason; so eight hours went to the im- 
possible class to be ignored by its oppon- 
ents until they waked up to see eight 
hours established in many industries 
about them. 

“It’s impossible!” The union label was 
foolish, effectless, worthless, a grafting 
scheme, not a factor in trade unionism — 
until it was honestly and thoroughly 
tried. So, also, it was good enough for 
the cigarmakers, but was of no account 
for the printing trade — until it went on 
millions of dollars’ worth of printing 
yearly. It was of no help in organizing 
generally until it brought into the unions 


many a factory that couldn’t be reached 
by other means. 

“It’s impossible!” The solution of the 
convict labor problem was an impossibil- 
ity when every penal institution in the 
country could be used as a means of en- 
riching contractors and pauperizing free 
labor. It was indeed a heartbreaking 
public question How many legislatures 
were besieged by trade unionist commit- 
tees before the means were discovered by 
which contract prison labor could be abol- 
ished. How many union committeemen 
were told that they were wasting their 
time — that they were senseless labor agi- 
tators — before the wise legislators in cer- 
tain states learned that contract prison 
labor ought to be impossible! The fight 
is still on, but to a good extent the im- 
possible has become the possible 

“It’s impossible!” It was said of other 
great moves made by organized labor 
when first proposed. Nothing was more 
impossible than the referendum, now em- 
ployed by nearly every international 
trade union and now in the constitution 
of half a dozen states. To prevent wage 
reductions was to be utterly impossible 
after the crisis of 1907, but nevertheless 
wages did not go down, and they have 
recently in not a few occupations taken 
good advances. To abolish overtime, to 
prevent child labor, to restrict women’s 
labor, all this was impossible not only 
to opponents, but to many a wageworker 
whose head had bowed to the yoke so 
long that successful rebellion against 
wrong seemed impossible. 

To the unimaginative, the unsanguine, 
the born serf, the timid, the believer in 
things as they are because they are, im- 
possibilities hedge their way through life. 
Every just claim of the workers, every 
bold plan for their aid, every assertion 
against the abuse of authority, every blow 
struck for one’s self and the workers gen- 
erally, is but foolish effort sure to end at 
the impossible. 

Go back far enough, and the trade 
union was impossible, the mihimum wage 
scale was impossible, the union shop was 
impossible. 

You who are confronted with difficul- 
ties, do not halt at the impossible. 
Glance back over the story of trade union- 
ism, see the impossibilities that it has 
made possible, and push forward to ren- 
der your hopes for the men and women of 
your Craft or calling realities. 

Fellow- workers! Forward! Organize! 
Unite! Federate! 
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RULING OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 18, 1910. 
Editors Official Journals: 

Brothers: You no doubt are aware? of 

the present situation brought about by a 
ruling of the postoffice department, where- 
in it was held that under the law grant- 
ing trades journals second class mail 
privileges, such journals did not have the 
right to carry paid advertising, and also 
in regard to another ruling by the depart- 
ment that trades journals did not come 
under the general act governing the ad- 
mission of publications to the second 
class privilege, on account of the fact that 
in most instances the subscriptions to the 
trades journals were made as a part of 
the dues. 

While we believe the ruling of the de- 
partment is in error, still that does not 
effect the situation, and consequently a 
bill was introduced in Congress and 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 6, which bill will relieve the sit- 
uation and grant to our official organs 
that right which I believe they should 
possess, namely, to be entitled to second 
class mail privileges, and at the same 
time be permitted to accept advertise- 
ments. The bill which has passed the 
House is known as House Bill No, 22239, 
and is as follows: 

An Act to admit to the mails as second 
class matter periodical publications is- 
sued by or under the auspices of benev- 
olent and fraternal societies and orders 
and institutions of learning or by 
trades unions and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted ty the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

That from and after the passage of this 
Act, all periodical publications issued 
from a known place of publication at 
stated intervals, and as frequently as 
four times a year, by or under the aus- 
pices of a benevolent or fraternal society 
or order organized under the lodge sys- 
tems and having a bona fide membership 
of not less than one thousand persons, or 
by a regularly incorporated institution 
of learning, or by a regularly established 
state institution of learning supported in 
whole or in part by public taxation, or by 
or under the auspices of a trades union, 
and all publications of strictly profes- 
sional, literary, historical, or scientific so- 
cieties, Including the bulletins issued by 
state boards of health, shall be admitted 
to the mails as second class matter, and 
the postage thereon shall be the same as 
on other second hand matter, and such 


periodical publications, issued by benev- 
olent or fraternal societies or orders, 
trades unions, strictly professional, liter- 
ary, historical or scientific societies, shall 
have the right to carry advertising mat- 
ter, whether such matter pertains to such 
benevolent or fraternal societies or orders, 
trades unions, strictly professional, liter- 
ary, historical, or scientific societies, or to 
other persons, institutions or concerns; 
but such periodicals, hereby permitted to 
carry advertising matter, must not be 
designed or published primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes, and shall be origin- 
ated and published to further their own 
objects and purposes, respectively; and 
all such periodicals shall be formed of 
printed paper sheets, without board, 
cloth, leather or other substantial binding, 
such as distinguish printed books for 
preservation from periodical publications: 
Provided, that the circulation through the 
mails of periodical publications, issued by 
benevolent or fraternal societies or or- 
ders, or by trades unions, strictly pro- 
fessional, literary, historical, or scientific 
societies, as second class matter, shall be 
limited to copies mailed to member^, ex- 
changes, and bona fide subscribers, to- 
gether with ten i>er centum of such circu- 
lation in addition as copies: Provided 

further, that the office of publication of 
any such periodical publication shall be 
fixed by the association or body by which 
it is published or by its executive board, 
and such publication shall be printed at 
such place and entered at the nearest 
postoffice thereto. 

Passed the House of Representatives 
June 6, 1910. 

Attest: A. McDowelu, Clerk. 

This bill has gone to the United States 
Senate, and I am just in receipt of advice 
from a friendly Congressman, stating he 
does not think there will be much diffi- 
culty in getting it passed through the Sen- 
ate and enacted into law, but he suggests 
that we bring some pressure to bear on 
the United States Senators in order to 
insure the passage of this bill. 

You no doubt appreciate that Congress 
will soon adjourn, and it is of the highest 
importance to us that this measure should 
be enacted into law before that adjourn- 
ment takes place; therefore, I am taking 
the liberty of calling your attention to 
this matter, and am going to suggest that 
you immediately take such action by wire, 
as in your judgment seems wise, through 
your organization to give this bill as 
much backing as possible in the Senate. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

L. W. Qxhck;, 

Grand Secretary and Treasurer. 
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223 UNIONS JOIN A. F. OF L. 


Twice as Many Charters Issued in Last 
• EHght Months Than the Year Before — 
Executive Council in Session. 


Washington, D. C. — Despite the opposi- 
tion and misrepresentation of the profes- 
sional union-busters and employers' asso- 
ciations, the American Federation of La- 
bor has gained 100 per cent in the number 
of charters issued to new organizations 
since last October, as compared to the 
same period of the previous year, accord- 
ing to the report of Sacretary Morrison 
submitted to the Executive Council in 
session here. 

The report shows that 233 charters had 
been issued to new labor unions in the 
last' eight months, while only 111 char- 
ters were issued for the same period the 
year before. Of the new chartered or- 
ganizations, 98 were local unions, 66 fed- 
eral labor unions, 57 city central bodies, 
one international union and one State 
Federation. 

From October 1, 1909, to June 1, 1910, 
the income of the A. F. of L. with the 
cash on hand amounted to $283,644.43, 
and the expenditures were $119,926.48, 
leaving a balance of $168,717.95. 

With the labor chiefs convened in the 
national capital and Congress about to 
adjourn without enacting any of the 
measures providing for the protection of 
American wage-earners 'and their organi- 
zations, there is much speculation here 
as to what plans the Executive Council 
will formulate to meet the crisis. 

The application for a charter from the 
Western Federation of Miners is before 
the Executive Council, and a committee 
of the former organization and one from 
the United Mine Workers of America are 
here to help in the work of solidifying 
the ranks of the metal and coal miners. 

At the opening of the second day’s ses- 
sion of the Executive Council, a tele- 
gram was received from Barre, Vt., an- 
nouncing the sudden death of P. F. Mc- 
Carthy, international secretary of the 
Quarry Workers’ Union. In behalf of 
the council. President Gompers sent a 
telegram of condolence to the bereaved 
family. —Printing Trades Magazine 


SCHOOL TEACHERS NEXT, 

BY M. GRANT . H AMII/TON. 

The Colorado Teachers’ Association, 
comprising a membership of 7,000, in ses- 
sion in Denver the latter part of last 
December, by an unanimous vote decided 
to send fraternal delegates to chartered 
central bodies of the American Federation 
of Labor. . The state labor commissioner, 
Edwin V. Brake, was elected a member 


of the educational council of the asso- 
ciation. 

An address was delivered by Labor 
Commissioner Brake before the associa- 
tion, urging the school teachers to inform 
themselves as to the objects of union 
labor. That much interest was evinced 
is evidenced by the action taken by the 
association as noted. 

Apparently it would not be a difficult 
matter to convince a great majority of 
school teachers throughout the country 
that they are “wage earners.” Unfortun- 
ately, many of them, unwittingly, how- 
ever, regard themselves as In the “pro- 
fessional” category. While school teach- 
ing may technically be assigned to be a 
“professional” vocation, yet the fact that 
“salary” or “wages” is received for ser- 
vices performed unerringly blends the 
“professional” with the “wage earner.” 

Much prejudice has been engendered in 
the minds of school teachers for reasons 
already referred to, but with the beggar- 
ly wages paid the pedagogue, coupled 
with the ever increasing cost of the ne- 
cessities of life, there is a growing un- 
rest among the teachers. 

As the Colorado school teachers have 
determined to give ear to the arguments 
of union labor, there can be no good 
reason advanced why labor officials of 
other states should not bestir themselves 
in interesting the school teachers of their 
particular section. 

The aggregate number of teachers 
would be difficult to determine, but • a 
conservative estimate places the figures 
at approximately 1,000.000 employed in 
the public schools of the United States. 
The field certainly presents an area suf- 
ficiently broad and attractive to lend in- 
terest to those who are anxious to assist 
in the great common work of uplift. 

It is confidently to be expected that 
within the coming few years this class 
of wage earners will have awoke to the 
possibilities of concerted and collective 
effort. Legislation is needed, but legal 
enactment guarding the best interests of 
the teachers, can never be accomplished 
until they perfect an organization among 
themselves, based upon the material in- 
terests of its members. A higher educa- 
tion is to be invited, but an eually higher 
standard of living must of necessity be 
co-ordinate. 


KIRBY FIGURES. 

John Kirby, Jr., of Dayton, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, recently made a speech at a 
builders’ exchange banquet in Worcester, 
Mass., in which he did some figuring on 
the numerical strength of labor organiza,- 
tions. He said: 

“Statistics for 1908 give a total of 29,- 
285,922 wage earners in the United States, 
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with a total membership in labor unions 
of 4,482,354, divided as follows: 

“American Federation of Labor, 1,408,- 
490, or less than five per cent 

“Western Federation of Miners, 419,067, 
or less than one and one-half per cent. 

Knights of Labor, 179,140, or less than 
three-fifths of one per cent. 

Independent Miners of West Virginia, 
2,980, or one one-hundredth of one per 
cent. 

“Industrial Workers of the World, 74,- 
000, or about five-twentieths of one per 
cent, 

“Scattering, 25,000, or less than one-tenth 
of one per cent, making a total of 2,108,- 
677, which, with membership in the vari- 
ous railwa}^ brotherhoods of 2,373,677, or 
about eight per cent, makes a grand total 
of 4,482,354, or 15 3-10 per cent of all the 
wage earners in this country.” 

Mr. Kirby neglected counting up the 
classes of wage earners who are, as yet, 
outside the sphere of labor organizations, 
namely, domestic servants, agricultural 
laborers, a host of wage working small 
property owners and the like in the rural 
districts and villages not swallowed up by 
modern industrialism: besides, of course, 
are those wage workers, the managers, 
the counting room gentry, and the near- 
professional folks whose hands are not 
calloused by their toil. All these, of 
course, count neither for nor against 
union strength. 

Mr. Kirby might make a comparison 
with some vitality in it if he were to 
establish the number of workmen that 
the master builders and the manufactur- 
ers he addressed can call upon to take 
the places of their employes in time of 
lockout or strike. That’s the rub. All 
the rest is rhetoric. Trade unionists have 
no direct competitive interest in the vari- 
ous classifications of wage earners not 
represented in their own “labor market.” 
And, contrary to Mr. Kirbv’s assertions, 
the American Federation of Labor does 
not claim that it has a mandate from the 
classes of unorganized workers to repre- 
sent them. It has, however, undoubted 
influence on the wages and conditions of 
employment of many among them. 

By the way, what proportion of the 
employers of the United States does Mr. 
Kirby’s Manufacturers’ Association repre- 
sent. Couldn’t he give the public a few 
statistics on this point? The statistics he 
gives for the labor organizations seem 
to leave but little area for his own crowd 
of non-union employers and their cfm- 
ployes in any of the industrial centers. 

Further, Mr. Kirby’s figures for the la- 
bor organizations are his own — we do 
not vouch for them, and know of nobody 
that does. 

Mr. Kirby and bis ilk fail to understand 
the spirit of labor, its unity and solidarity 
in every critical period, but they may live 
and perhaps will learn. — Federationist 


ABSURD COURT DECISIONS. 

In an article entitled “Some Follies in 
Our Criminal Procedure,” in McClure s 
Magazine for April, Charles B. Brewer 
gives some of the examples which led 
President Taft to declare “that the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law is a dis- 
grace to civilization.” Here are a num- 
ber of cases where convictions were upset 
by supreme courts, and why: 

“Because the stolen shoes were not a 
‘pair,* as charged in the indictment. (The 
thief, in his haste, had picked up two 
‘rights.’) (3rd Hairing, Del., p. 559.)’' 

Because one member of a firm of three 
names from whom goods had been stolen 
was dead, and the indictment had named 
all three. (110 S. W. Reporter, p. 909.) 

Because the indictment had charged 
the burglar with intent to commit a 
“theft” instead of intent to commit a 
“felony.” (108 S. W. Reporter, p. 37i.> 

Because the Indictment charged that 
the theif had entered the house of one 
Wyatt with intent to steal from him, and 
the defense was able to prove that Lamb 
also occupied the house, and it was 
Lamb’s property the theif was looking 
for. (101 S. W. Reporter, p, 800.) 

Because the accused had been indicted 
for attempting to murder Kamegay .in- 
stead of Kornegay, the real name. (1% 
S. W. Reporter, p. 890.) 

Because the murdered mans name was 
Patrick Fitzpatrick and not Patrick Fitz- 
Patrick, as charged. (3d Cal. Reporter, 
p. 367.. 

Because the indictment named a spe- 
cific, though a correct date, instead of 
saying “on or about’ a certain date. (Pa. 
Lower Court, Montgomery Co., 1908.) 

Because the lower court had failed to 
advise the jury that the thief had stolen 
the goods “feloniously’ ’or with “criminal 
intent.” (89 Mon. Reporter, p. 829.) 

Because the indictment had not stated 
that a “blackjack” (designed especially 
for cracking skulls) was a “dangerous or 
deaTdly” weapon. (60 S. E.) 


BABIES HALT STRIKE TRAIN. 

With a heroic resolution the wives of 
several hundred striking quarrymen at 
Mery-sur-OIse, Prance, placed their babies 
on the railway track to prevent the re- 
moval of some trucks. 

The expedient was used with pathetic 
effect. A strike among the quarrymen 
has been on for some time. All work had 
ceased for a week, and the dispute was so 
serious that the owners of the quarries 
refused to have any more interviews 
with the strikers until work was resumed. 

A report went round that a number of 
trucks loaded with building stone, which 
had been standing idle for a week, were 
to be hauled away. A locomotive, in 
fact, was waiting at the statiqn. A 
crowd of 200 strikers proceeded to the 
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siding of the railway station and sat on 
the rails. Their wives soon followed 
them, some carrying their babies in their 
arms and others wheeling them along in 
perambulators. 

The locomotive whistled for the road to 
be cleared, and started to move. The wo- 
men took their babies and placed them on 
the track. "Dare to run over them!” 
they shouted and screamed to the driver 
of the locomotive. The engine came 
along slowly. The women never flinched 
as it came nearer and nearer. 

The engineer looked on quietly. When 
the engine had come to within a few yards 
of the babies, he thought it had gone far 
epough and the engine stopped. A squad 
of policemen and some station employes 
parleyed with the strikers and their 
wives, but it was of no use. 


VICTORY FOR MARGARET HALEIY 


Mrs. Young’s Election as President of 
National Educational Association Due 
to Pine Work of Head of Chicago Fed- 
orgjition of Teachers. 


(Labor News.) 

Miss Margaret Haley, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Teachers, A. F. 
of L., and one of the most prominent 
trade unionists in this country, is given 
credit for the election of Mrs. Ellen 
Flagg Young as president of the National 
Educational Association, which took place 
at the annual convention in Boston. 

The contest is reported as having been 
the most spirited of any in the history of 
the organization, and Mrs. Young’s elec- 
tiMi is looked upon as being a distinct 
slap at the "book trust,” which, it is said, 
has practically controlled the gang, or 
what is more politely referred to as the 
"old guard,” for some years, but with all 
its support tendered Z, X. Snyder, the op- 
posing candidate,, they were beaten by 
a vote of 617 to 376 in favor of Mrs. 
Young. 

Becaxise of Miss Haley’s connection 
with the trade union movement in Chi- 
cago, and the prominent part bhe took 
in Mrs. Young’s campaign, she was the 
center of interest all through the con- 
vention and was earnestly sought by 
newspaper men, and in an interview con- 
cerning the organization of teachers, of 
%^ich she is the head in Chicago, she 
sifid: 

"Conditions were such in Chicago that 
we teachers were driven to organization, 
and it has been a wonderful thing for 
us as well as for the city. I could tell 
you about some wonderful things we have 
done there and of the great amounts 
limed into the city of Chicago in tax- 
ation of public franchises. Those fran- 


chises were not taxed until after the 
Teachers Federation came into existence, 
so you see the city has benefitted as well 
as the teachers.” 

Miss Haley said that she looked forward 
to the teachers organizing in all parts 
of the country, when they have realized 
how much good the Federation has ac- 
complished in Chicago, She said it might 
look a little out of the question to some 
teachers to affiliate with labor, but when 
it is a question of dollars and cents and 
better conditions they will not stop to 
consider the matter of position to such 
an extent. 

In referring to the organization which 
was started in Buffalo last week, Miss 
Haley said: 

"Perhaps you may know it, but last 
Saturday the Buffalo teachers organized 
into a federation affiliated with labor, 
and I believe it will be a power for good 
in that city. In Chicago all the schools 
are organized and elect one representa- 
tive from each school, that school paying 
the dues of its representative,” 


THE QUITTERS. 

The world has little use for a quitter — 
the fellow who starts and backs out be- 
cause the creek is up; the fellow who 
starts to trim the hedge, blisters bis hands 
and decides to let it go until spring; ttie 
boy who goes racing through his school 
books until he strikes participles and 
compound fractions, then wants to quit 
school to get a job; the girl who starts 
out to be a great musician and learns just* 
enough to play ragtime and beguile the 
fancies of some young saphead. 

There is a big family of these quitters, 
but they are a sorry lot. They never 
want a job that takes time and patience. 
With the qualifications of a bill poster 
they would like to eara the salary of a 
railroad president. Their ideal is a job 
that requires two hours of * easy labor 
each day, with Saturdays and holidays 
off. You will find them scattered up and 
down the road of human failure, turning 
back from the handle of the plow, com- 
plaining of their lot and of the world. 
They are clogs in the wheels, broken rails 
on the road, time killers, patience killers, 
forever wanting what they have not. 

The people who accomplish things in 
this world are those who qualify them- 
selves in spite of bad crops, high water 
and measles; who hang onto their work 
until failure turns to victory; whose cour- 
age rises as difficulties thicken, and whose 
faces are forever turned toward the ris- 
ing sun. It was not a bad plan, that 
of the Indians flinging their boys into 
the river, where they had to swim or 
drown. The best thing any parent can 
do for his child is to compel him to finish 
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what he undertakes. Keep him at it, no 
matter how much he cries and objects; 
make him do the thing he started to do. 
And the best thing any boy or girl can 
do is to do thiSi very thing without being 
made to do it. Success is a good deal 
like habit. There is not much difference 
between failure and success. One quits 
and the other does not. — Spare Moments. 


AN EMPLOYER'S TRIBUTE TO 
ORGANIZED LABOR. 

‘‘For ten years,” said Potter Palmer, 
of Chicago, “I made as desperate a fight 
against organized labor as was ever 
made by mortal man. It cost me con- 
siderable more than a million dollars 
to learn that there is no labor* so skilled, 
so intelligent, so faithful, as that which 
is governed by an organization whose 
ofl^cials are well balanced, level-headed 
men. ♦ * ♦ i now employ none but 

organized labor, and never have the 
least trouble, each believing that the one 
has no right to oppress the other.” — 
The Potters' Herald. 


IN PRAISE OF THOSE WHO TOIL. 

Two men I honor, and no third. First, 
the toilworn craftsman that with earth- 
made implement laboriously conquers the 
earth, and makes her man's. Venerable 
to me is the hard hand; crooked, coarse; 
wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cunning 
virtue, indefensibly royal, as of the 
Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable, too, 


is the rugged face, all weather tanned, 
besoiled, with its rude intelligence; for 
it is the face of a man living manlike. O, 
but the more venerable for thy rudeness, 
and even because we must pity as well as 
love thee! Hardly entreated brother! 
For us was thy back so bent, for us were 
thy straight limbs and fingers so de- 
formed; thou wertour conscript, on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles were 
so marred. For in thee lay a God-created 
form, but it was not to be unfolded; 
encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labor; and 
the body, like thy soul, was not to know 
freedom. Yet toil on; thou art in thy 
duty, be out of it who may; thou toilest 
for the altogether indispensable, for daily 
bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more 
highly: Him who is sefen toiling for the 

spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
but the bread of Life. Is not he, too, in 
his duty ; endeavoring toward inward 
harmony; revealing this, by act or by 
word, through all his outward endeavors, 
be they high or low. Highest of all, 
when his outward and his inward en- 
deavor are one; when we can name him 
artist; not earthly craftsmen only, but 
inspired thinker, who with heaven-made 
implement, conquers. Heaven for us! 
If the poor and humble toil that we have 
food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return, that he have light, 
have guidance, freedom, immortality? 
These two, in all their degrees, I honor; 
all else is chaff and dust, which let the 
wind blow whither it listeth. — Thomas 
Carlyle. 


PRICE L.IST 


Charter Fee, for each member $1 00 

Seal : 3 50 

Rolled Gold Charms 2 00 

Solid Gold Emblematic Buttons, ea. . 1 00 
Heavy Rolled Gold Emblematic But- 
tons, each 50 

Solid Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair.. 2 00 
Rolled Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. . 1 50 

Constitutions, per 100 5 00 

Membership Cards, per 100 1 00 

Traveling Cards, per dozen 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per dozen 50 

Application Blanks, per 100 50 

Extra Rituals, each 25 

Working Cards, per 100 50 

Official Letter Paper, per 100 50 

Official Envelopes, per 100 50 

Official Notice of Arrears, per 100. . 50 

F. S. Report Blanks, per dozen 50 

Set of Books, including Receipts, 
Warrants, etc 5 00 


OF SUPPLIES. 

Ei^ectrical Worker subscription, 


per year 1 00 

Treasurer’s Account Book 50 

Treasurer's Receipt Book 25 

Warrant Book for R. S 25 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 200 

pages 1 50 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 400 

pages 2 50 

Minute Book for R. S 75 

Day Book 50 

Roll Call Book 50 


Note. — The above articles will be sup- 
plied only when the requisite amount of 
cash accompanies the order, otherwise 
the order will not be recognized. All 
supplies sent by us have postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid. 

Address Peter W. Collins, G. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Minneapolis No. 24. 

Editor Ei^trical Worker: 

I wish to express in my feeble way my 
opinion on the electrical situation in the 
Twin Cities, and Minnesota in general, 
and to also tell what the locals in the 
cities,, that are twins, are doing. 

In the first case, I wish to say that 
since the rump convention in St. Louis in 
September, 1908, the lour locals in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul have stood loyal, not 
to our international officers alone (al- 
though they deserve our support) but the 
side of this case that we thought was 
right and backed by the A. F. of L. 

And why should the A. P. of L. sup*- 
port our officers? A few words will ex- 
plain that fully. They (our international 
officers) always have obeyea me man- 
dates of the A. F. of L. They also lived 
up to agreements entered into at Denver 
and reaffirmed at Toronto, and I think 
these two reasons are sufficient to com- 
mand the respect and support of the great 
A. P. of L. 

Now a few words to the members re- 
garding the situation in the two cities. 

We have four loyal locals here-^23, 24, 
292 and 541 — and the membership to a 
man are of very high quality and are 
trade unionists to the core, living up to 
every obligation and doing their duty to 
the best of their ability. 

We have here one dual local, compris- 
ing members of both cities who in the 
most part are men that have been misin- 
formed as to the conditions of this fight 
to bring our international back to where 
it was before the struggle started, 'iney 
have members that are good men and 
when they are once convinced that they 
are on the wrong side, will come over 
and make good union men. 

On the other hand, they have men that 
the loyal locals have saved their lives — 
one in particular — a goose herder from 
Holland, that we kept in a local hospital 
nearly all one winter, saved his life at 
four distinct times, and the members 
went down into their pockets and held 
him up for some time after. 

Now, this man let himself go in arrears 
in 1906, in June, and he squared up by 
putting his name ona new charter in 1907, 
but never paid any dues in his local. 


which is the only bona fide outside local. 
No. 24, of Electrical Workers I know of 
in Minneapolis. 

In the summer of 1908 he hit the head 
end of No. 3 on Jim Hill s big G, and 
while they were stopping for water up 
the line, he got pinched between the mail 
and baggage cars and very badly hurt. 
He was taken to a hospital in St. Cloud, 
Minn., for treatment, and our local was 
notified, but as he was not in good stand- 
ing at the time nor had he been for a year 
previous, the local felt that if he didnT 
want to help us when he was in good 
health he couldnT expect us to help him 
when he got hurt. He is a single man, 
and previous to the time he got hurt, he 
had spent a goodly sum in different sa- 
loons in Minneapolis. 

I spoke to this man in St. Paul and he 
was very sore on the local, and used an 
expression that if I wrote it in this letter 
I am afraid that my letter would be con- 
signed to the waste paper basket. 

Whether he is sore because Local No. 
24 saved his life and paid the bill or be- 
cause we refused to give him something 
that he had refused to pay for, for over a 
year before. T do not know, but I do know 
• that I would not stoop to ask assistance 
from any local union that I had refused 
to support when in good health. And 
siir*h men are not trade unionists, but are 
looking for something they are not wlll- 
iner to support and pay for. 

Now, this same man and I belong to a 
fraternal society, from which in sickness 
he knows that we derive m.anv benefits, 
but you have to pav your dues in advance 
and you have got to do it or you are de- 
nied your benefits — it is the law of the 
society and must be live up to. He also 
knows that in this same society that trade 
union men are held in very high esteem, 
but you have got to be a man all the 
time. He knows that character is surely 
manhood. 

Another phase of the situation up here 
is this, for the last four years there have 
been men that we could never line up. 
Now, they acknowledge that they should 
be union men at least, and when this is 
settled and all is said and done, they to 
live up to the stand they have taken now. 
they, will come into our loyal locals and 
help to repair the damage they are now 
doing by joining the secession movement. 
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I look for them by the last of Septem- 
ber, this year. 

Bro. Collins called upon us June 27, 28 
and 29, and all I can say is that he con- 
vinced a lot of men up here that were in 
doubt as to how we stood. He declared 
himself open to questions at the meeting 
of No. 23, and answered them all, and they 
asked some. His answers were clear and 
concise, and he didn't beat around the 
bush at all. But the best I heard was 
asked by a dual member: '‘Will you lay 

down at this time?" Bro. Collins an- 
swered that question so quickly and with 
such a decided No, that the questioner 
was satisfied, and went home. 

Along that line, no one has to lay down 
that are right. That is why Bro. Collins 
says no. I think I have covered the case 
very thoroughly, so I will take up some- 
thing else. 

I wish to invite all trade unionists and 
in fact any one that attends the Minne- 
sota State Pair the first week in Septem- 
ber, to visit the exhibit put on by the 
State Central Electrical committee. This 
committee consists of three members from 
Local No. 23 of St. Baul, mixed; No. 24 
of Minneapolis, outside; No. 292, Minne- 
apolis, outside; and No. 541, Minneapolis, 
fixture men. S. 'j. Dyer 24, is chairman, 
and R. E. Holmes, 23, secretary. Our ex- 
hibit will be valued at about ten tnousand 
dollars when it is installed, and we are 
all affiliated with tne A. P. of L*., so de- 
serve your patronage, (Come, have a 
look. ) 

Hoping this will not be consigned to the 
waste paper basket, and that we are united 
before the close of the year. 


I nearly forgot to state that we are 
initiating new members every meeting 
night, and they all like it. 

As this is going to a Wobker, where 
the writer is not afraid to sign his name, 
I am going to sign mine. 

Fraternally, 

S. G. Dyer, 
Financial Socreftary. 


Springfield No. 427. 

Editor Eiectrical Worker: 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by Local No 427: 

Whereas, It has pleased the Almighty 
God in His infinite wisdom to call from 
the home of our esteemed brother, J. 
Valentine, his beloved daughter, leaving 
her sorrowing family and friends in deep- 
est gloom; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 427, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, extend to the sorrowing family 
their deepest sympathy in this, their hour 
of affliction; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the sorrowing family, a 
copy spread on our minutes, and a copy 
furnished our oflftcial journal for pub- 
lication. 

W. M. Chiles, President pro tern. 

J. L. GLEASO^'■, Secretary. 

P. H. Spears, 

Jas. P. Noonan, 

J. L. Gleason, 

Committee. 


UNIONISM A GODSEND. 

The popular way of looking at the 
matter has been in regard to the public 
as complacent and disinterested specta- 
tors of the progress of unionism, as if the 
success of unionism were not as vital to 
the interests of the public at large as it 
is to unionism. It has been begging the 
support of the business and professional 
world as a favor, and the business and 
professional world has wrongly been per- 
mitted to earn much deserved applause 
for "standing up for the workingman" 
upon such occasions as they have pleased 
to extend a helping hand. Unionism has 
made an intelligent and sustained effort 
to present the matter in its true colors. 
It has been but little interested in the 
concerns of the world at large, and the 
world at large has repaid it in its own 
coin. 

This, state of affairs, so deterimental to 
the interests of not unionism only, but 


the public at large, can be changed with 
a modicum of the energy now wasted in 
trying to convince the puolic that it 
ought to help unionism from altruistic 
truth and look the world and the devil 
right in the eye. Men who can have 
courage without whistling for it and joy 
without shouting to bring it. Men 
through whom the current of everlasting 
life runs still and deep and strong. Men 
too large for certain limits, and too 
strong for sectarian bands. Men who 
know their message and tell it. Men 
who know their place and fill it. Men 
who mind their own business. Men whe 
will not die. Men who are not too lazy 
to work, nor too proud to be poor. When 
in the office, in the workshop, the count- 
ing room, the bank, in every place of trus( 
and responsibility, we can have such men 
as these, we shall have a Christian civil 
ization the highest and best the worlf 
ever saw. — Progress. 



